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INTRODUCTION 


EuriPipes was born in 484 B.c. and died in 406. The first two 
thirds of his life coincided with the miraculous rise of Athenian poli- 
tical power and cultural creativity, the fifty years between the victories 

over Persia at Salamis and Plataea and the beginning of the war 
between Athens and Sparta in 431. The retreat of the Persian force in 
479 had left the Athenians with a devastated city, but in an unques- 
tioned position as the leaders of Greek independence; and Athens was 
soon the most powerful member of the Delian League, an alliance of 
Greek states formed to resist Persian aggression. Within a generation 
the treasury of the League had been transferred from Delos to Athens, 
and the alliance was fast becoming an Athenian empire. By 440 this 
empire was widely felt as a menace to the freedom it had been designed 
to protect — the freedom of small states and of Hellas as a whole; and 
Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes headed the resistance, which in 431 led 
to open war. Fifteen of the seventeen extant plays of Euripides were 
produced under the conditions imposed by this desperate struggle, 
which ended in 404 with total defeat. But four years before that disas- 
ter Euripides had gone into voluntary exile in Macedon, where he died 
early in 406. 

Euripides had seen Aeschylus’ Oresteian Trilogy when he was twenty- 
‘six. All through his productive life he competed with Sophocles in 
the annual festivals of Dionysus. Sophocles, eleven years older, sur- 
vived him by three years; but the two men, though contemporaries, 
belonged to two different generations, and their works reflect two 
different worlds of thought and interpretation of experience. Each is 
aware of a supernatural reality in the midst of which man pursues his 
natural course; and neither credits this reality with benevolence 
towards mankind. But whereas in Sophocles the gods in some degree 
understand human thoughts and actions and on occasion take a hand 
in their affairs, so that reverence for them is the proper attitude of 
humans, Euripides presents the gods rather as symbols of amoral 
cosmic or social forces, blind and often destructive in their operation; 
powers which man can apprehend if not explain, but which are 
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themselves incapable of understanding the spiritual qualities of man or 
the values by which he lives. Gods are both the beauty and the peril 
of life, the peremptory conditions of living, the facts of the world as it 
is. Men and women must accept both the benefits and the cruelties of 
the world, must ‘endure the gift of a god’; piety is acknowledgement 
of fact. In Euripides’ plays kindness, sympathy, and self-knowledge are 
more important than reverence. The reverence Aphrodite demands 
from us is recognition that she is a part of our nature. The cause of 
disaster is more often deficient humanity than want of respect for 
powers who do not respect the spirit of man; this is true even in The 
Bacchae. Unpredictable Chance (Tyché) shares with Necessity (ananké) 
the main direction of human lives, and neither of these deities can be 
affected by reverence or propitiation. Beyond human life, and out of 
reach of human thought, is Zeus, whose function is as obscure as his 
nature, except that he too must bow to Necessity. Sophocles treated 
Athena and Apollo with respect; Euripides treated Olympians — 
though Zeus is usually an exception — ironically. Both poets lived 
in their maturity through the generation of the long war; Sophocles’ 
philosophy survived that experience; Euripides’ philosophy can al- 
most be said to have reckoned with it before it came; eight of the 
plays that we possess from the war period are wholly or partly con- 
cerned with the processes of war. Yet this theme only began to occupy 
Euripides’ mind when he was well past fifty; and it did not replace, 
but rather enlarged and complemented, the greater theme which 
this poet pursued through his whole life: the relationship of man to 
‘woman, 

His study of this, the most insistent a universal problem of human 
life, achieved a radical profundity, a freedom from conventional 
assumption, which was as rare in his day as it has been in every century 
since. To say, as some critics earlier in our own century did, that 
Euripides argued for the emancipation of women is untrue and beside 
the point; there is every indication that he accepted the ascendancy 
of man as an unalterable feature of society. But his plays contain, 
hidden below the popular surface, an appeal to men to stop deceiving 
themselves about the benevolence of their behaviour to women, to 
recognize what their assumptions and their institutions really involve. 
The ever-present hostility and mistrust between the sexes Euripides 
saw as an imprisonment warping the lives of men and women equally. 
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His criticism of man’s behaviour to woman is somewhat more severe 
than his criticism of woman’s behaviour to man simply because man’s 
accepted position gives him power and initiative. The fact that Euripi- 
des was known in his day as a hater of women and not as a hater of 
men simply reflects the fact that the majority of men in his audience, 
watching the behaviour of Jason, Hippolytus, Admetus, Demophon, 
Agamemnon, Orestes, did not feel that these heroes’ acts and attitudes 
were greatly unlike their own or were being held up for censure at 
all; while in watching Phaedra many of them knew at once that she 
was a whore, and did not trouble to listen to her words, which show 
her as a passionately moral woman. And it is not unfair to say that 
᾿ many scholars who in the past century and a half have interpreted 
these plays for the less learned have done so from a social standpoint 
comparable with that of the average Athenian of Euripides’ day; while 
in fact one purpose to which Euripides’ work as a whole is dedicated 
’ is to hold up to ironic question and criticism the attitude to life and 
its problems held by most men in his audience. Many received opin- 
ions about these plays owe their acceptance today to the inertia which 
has prevailed ever since they were first formulated by men of excellent 
formal scholarship in a period when Greek was studied and taught 
almost exclusively in male universities with a Christian foundation, 
and when a reader such as the poet Shelley was vilified, persecuted, and 
exiled. 

Between 455 and 428 B.c. Euripides wrote, as far as we know, 
nearly thirty plays, of which three have survived complete: Alcestis 
(438), Medea (431), and Hippolytus (428). From fragments and other 
information we know that about twenty of these earlier plays took as 
their main theme the sufferings or the misdeeds of women in heroic 
legend. From 428 onward an increasingly prominent place in Euri- 
pides’ plots was taken by the whole subject of war; but in this period 
more than half of the surviving plays, and at least five of those known to 
us from fragments, dealt also specifically with woman’s relation to 
man and man’s behaviour to woman. The three plays in this volume 
provide enough evidence for a critical reader to begin to understand 
the way the poet worked, offering to his audience portraits and 
situations which it was easy to interpret in a traditional sense, but 
which if examined more closely led to a questioning of some basic 
assumptions of social life. 
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the standard books on Greek drama, which tend to be more con- 
cerned with questions of development in style and structure, and to 
deny that we can reach any useful conclusion about the poet’s mes- 
sage or meaning in questions of social or personal morality. An atti- 
tude of this kind, when the author under discussion is one who deals 
passionately with the most fundamental moral questions, is unsatis- 
factory and detracts seriously from the interest and value of studying 
this author. His plays convey a detailed comment on the relationship 
of men and women, with clear moral implications. They voice an 
outspoken criticisrn of the purposes and processes of war. They 
examine the operation of conscious guilt, and of the thirst for re- 
venge, in individuals and in society; and explore the possibilities ofa 
notion for which the word came into use only during the poet’s life- 
time: syngndmé, pardon. A further area of morality is investigated in 
those plays which deal with five legendary examples of human sacri- 
fice; another in the eight plays which include men and women who 
express their feelings about Helen of Sparta. The whole question of 
the meaning of freedom is analysed in a number of plays; sometimes in 
the behaviour of slaves, sometimes in the things that free men say 
about their own freedom, and the way their actions betray their loss 
of it. All of these themes. except that of war, are exemplified in the 
three plays translated here; if in any one case the author’s meaning 
and message are not fully clarified, that is because we have here only 
one sixth of his extant work. Study of the rest will reveal a consistent 
and coherent outlook on the world and on human life giving to each 
play purpose, dramatic power, and relevance to the current experience 
of the author’s fellow-Athenians. 

The chief reason why some of Euripides’ plays have so often been 
described as self-contradictory, obscure, or careless, is also one 
reason why scholars have been reluctant to find a consistent moral 
outlook in his writing. It is his use of irony. To say that Euripides 
uses irony is a commonplace; but the kind of irony commonly recog- 
nized in his plays is only a small part of it. In Iphigenia in Tauris, just 
after we have seen Orestes enter with Pylades, Iphigenia recounts her 
dream and mourns for her brother’s death; when Orestes stands a 
prisoner expecting death, he wishes that the hand of his sister (he 
means Electra) might prepare his body for burial. This kind of thing 
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was a theatrical technique, and of no great significance. The more 
characteristic Euripidean irony is seen, for example, in the fact that 
Iphigenia bitterly blames her father for sacrificing her, but, though 
shocked by Orestes’ matricide, she neither censures him for it nor 
sees it as a logical cause of Orestes’ sufferings, though he himself has 
stated (573-5) that he must have been mad when he did it. It is seen 
again in the irrationality of Iphigenia’s conclusion that, because she 
has been told that Orestes was alive many months ago when the 
strangers left Argos, her last night’s dream of his death must be a 
false message. Other and more significant examples will be observed 
as we study Hippolytus and Alcestis; but some of the most powerfully 
ironic plays are contained in the volume entitled Orestes and Other 
Plays,1 where the ironic method can be examined in detail. 

Above all, Euripides uses irony in his depiction of the way men 
think and speak about women; and with this goes also the way most 
women speak about women, since women adopt men’s assumptions 
in this matter as the only basis for an acceptable life in a community 
organized almost entirely by men. Thus Hippolytus ends with the 
sanctified apotheosis of a man whose virtue has expressed itself not in 
noble severity but in fanatical cruelty, whose central principle of life 
is a destructive evasion of life’s central responsibility; a man who is, 
by his own account, obsessed with hatred of women. The tender 
sympathy shown for him by Artemis, by Theseus, by the chorus of 
Trozenian women, endorses the self-regard and self-pity which have 
already appeared in some of Hippolytus’ lines. The prince forgives his 
father for causing his death; but who is he to bestow pardon, instead of 
asking it for the death which his own inordinate hatred has led to? 
Phaedra had not full self-knowledge, but she struggled hard for it and 
achieved it in an honourable degree; Hippolytus has none. The only 
serious moral searching in the play occurs in the debate between 
Phaedra and the Nurse. Each of these women has a share of both 
truth and error; and the passion of Phaedra’s fight for integrity and 
goodness is measured by the wickedness she resorts to when chance 
and cruelty defeat her. All this is entirely forgotten in the male world 
of the final scenes, where our attention is engrossed by two heroes 
both incapable of understanding the anguish we witnessed in the 
woman’s world with which the play began. This is the scale, and the 

1. Penguin Books, 1972. 
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level, on which Euripides’ irony operates. The truths he had to suggest 
were so far beyond the imagination of any but a handful of his listeners 
and readers that irony of this kind was the only possible way of expres- 
sing his beliefs. A great poet writes first for himself, next for those 
who will search for his deepest meaning, and last for the rest. It is 
true that the critic who interprets a play as irony may be charged 
with making his own rules as he goes along; it is equally true that 
irony by definition can appeal only to the imagination. To deny that 
the irony is there, to insist that the naive, direct interpretation is the 
whole meaning of the text, is to find oneself facing the familiar set of 
obscurities, levities, and contradictions in Euripides’ work which have 
led so many critics to censure, apologize for, and patronize this 
dramatist. 

If, then, the poet’s inner message was addressed to so few, why was 
he so popular with the many that far more of his work survived than 
of either Aeschylus or Sophocles? Chiefly for one good reason and for 
one less good. The good reason is the power of his poetry — the limpid 
directness of his dialogue, but still more the beauty of his lyric 
choruses. Ordinary people read them and learnt them by heart; 
Athenian soldiers enslaved at Syracuse earned freedom by reciting 
them. The three plays in this book include some of the loveliest 
examples. The less good reason is the novelty, variety, and pathos of 
his plots and situations. These are, of course, legitimate qualities; the 
romantic recognition, the intrigue for escape, will hold an audience 
in any age. But this is a less good reason because in many cases such 
elements are an ironic cover for deeper meanings of which the average 
spectator or reader was unaware. The listener to Hippolytus who was 
prepared (like Aeschylus in Aristophanes’ Frogs) to label Phaedra a 
whore would be unable to comprehend the ironic meaning of the 
epilogue; still more in such plays as The Children of Heracles or Orestes 
the poet’s real message, if not veiled by irony, might have caused 
perilous offence. Certainly most modern interpretation has failed to 
come to terms with this vital character of Euripides’ work. Yet we 
must remember that the dramatist wrote for his popular audience, 
whose national festival it was, as well as for those few who looked 
eagerly for unpalatable truth. One reason why his plays are of living 
interest today is that some of his central truths are still unpalatable. 
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Other qualities in addition to formal scholarship are necessary for 
those who mean to discover his method and explore his meaning. 


THE BACCHAE 


The Bacchae was one of Euripides’ last two plays (the other 
being Iphigenia in Aulis), written when, past seventy years of 
age, he had at last left behind the hectic, exhausted, war- 
obsessed city of Athens, and escaped from a quarter-century 
of siege into the mountain-freshness of Macedon. The emo- 
tional experience involved in this change is hard for us to 
imagine; the painful act itself may have followed some years 
of hesitation; there was no prospect of return. The stimulus of 
new air and scenery is felt at work in the vividness of many 
lines describing the power and mystery of mountain solitudes. 
The theme of the play, the Dionysiac cult, is new for Euripides; 
but the material in which the theme is worked out, the nature 
of human character and its relation to natural environment - 
this has the familiar stamp; and it is almost certain that so 
intense and complete a work was the result not of a sudden 
new inspiration, but of many years of thought. The play 
grew out of the Athenian world, out of the despairing follies 
of a disillusioned people, and was addressed to them as the 
last testament of a man who knew them and their need better 
than any other man except Socrates. Much, though not all, of 
what I have to say in this section is owed directly to Professor 
R. P. Winnington-Ingram’s fascinating and comprehensive 
exposition of the play, Euripides and Dionysus; and any student 
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of this work must be equally indebted to Professor E. R. 
Dodds’s indispensable edition. F. 
The play sets forth two opposite sides of man’s nature. First 
there is the rational and civilized side, on which a large 
community like a city depends for its stability. Since Pentheus 
is a king, he is in Thebes the official representative of this side, 
which is concerned with law, the conventions of sex and 
property, the organizing of war. Then there is the instinctive 
side, which by its simplicity by-passes all the errors of rational 
man, enjoys the life of the senses without the ability or desire 
to analyse it, is vividly conscious of unity with the animal 
world, and contains within itself that potential of divinity and 
supernatural power which Greeks always recognized in 
animals, Each side of man’s nature tends to fear and despise 
the other; both may be manifested at different times in the 
same person or the same society. When the civilized grows 
arrogant and masterful, it is betrayed from within by the 
bestial, as Pentheus is betrayed by his own instinctive fear and 
violence. When the Maenads are free and undisturbed they 
are gentle and pure. Dionysus is terrifying; but what he did 
to Pentheus is not altogether out of proportion to what 
Pentheus was ready to do to the Maenads and their leader; the 
god claims to be not only terrifying but also ‘most gentle to 
mankind’, We are not to regard Dionysus with unmixed 
repulsion; he only exists because he is a part of the world, 
and in particular he is a part of the world’s most complex 
product, man. The play is not a ‘condemnation’ of Dionysus 
or of his religion.* The ‘worship’ which Greek gods required 
was not adoration, nor gratitude, nor even unreserved 


* The matter is particularly well stated by Professor Dodds on page 
14 of the Introduction to his edition: ‘As the “moral” of the Hip- 
polytus is that sex is a thing about which you cannot afford to make 
mistakes, so the ‘‘moral” of The Bacchae is that we ignore at our peril 
the demand of the human spirit for Dionysiac experience. For those 
who do not close their minds against it such experience can be a deep 
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approval; and was thus quite unlike what ‘worship’ means in 
a Christian context. It was simply a recognition that they 
existed, that they were an integral and immutable part of 
human nature, of human society, of the natural world, or of 
the physical cosmos; and that as such they had an inherent 
rightness, and an unquestionable beauty (an exception was 
Ares, whom both gods and men were at liberty to abhor). 
The Bacchae is - among other things -- ἃ demonstration that 
the consequences of refusing ‘worship’ in this sense to Diony- 
sus are disastrous, since such refusal is a denial of undeniable 
fact; it is a ‘condemnation’, if you will, of intolerance, 
violence, and cruelty, all of which are generated when 
humanity tries to deny either of the two sides of its nature. 
Thus there is no place for the view once held by a number of 
scholars, that the play was the poet’s ‘recantation’ — that after 
a lifetime of intellectualism and disbelief Euripides repented 
and wrote this play to express and encourage reverence for 
the gods, by showing the fate of those who oppose them. 
The question of ‘believing in’ Dionysus was irrelevant. 

By the time the cult of Dionysus made its first appearance 
in Greece — at what date is not known -- the Olympian gods 
were already firmly enthroned. Dionysus, however, seems to 
have taken his place among them within a very short time; 
he was accepted as son of Zeus, and given a place alongside 
Apollo at Delphi. He was primarily a spirit of life, and of all 
that produces or liberates life; liberates it from pain or 
fatigue, from tedium or ugliness, from the bonds of respon- 
sibility, law, pity or affection. One of his most obvious and 
popular gifts was that of wine; but his exclusive association 
with wine was a later development. Music, dancing, and 
above all the excitement of group-emotion, of worshipping 
in a company distinguished by dress, secret rites, and a con- 


source of spiritual power and eudaimonia. But those who repress the 
demand in themselves or refuse its satisfaction to others transform it by 
their act into a power of disintegration and destruction ...’ 
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sciousness of power residing in mass-surrender to the super- 
natural — these were all means by which this cult attracted 
not only the more excitable Oriental, but the Greek who for 
one reason or another found the demands and restrictions of 
civilized life profitless and irksome. 

Indeed it seems possible that the first rise of such a move- 
ment, whenever it may have occurred, was an instinctive 
reaction of the healthy, freedom-loving mind and flesh of 
humanity against the curbs applied by the spread of civilized 
communities and law. Greek common-sense recognized the 
necessity of such reaction, and provided a safety-valve by 
sanctioning Dionysiac rites at certain periodic festivals. But 
at the end of the fifth century the problem was showing a 
new urgency. For three generations, ever since the repulse of 
Persian power, many Greek states had tried in varying de< 
grees to order their public life according to reason; autocracy 
had given place to assembly, debate, and the vote. This 
change had been followed by a generation of war; it had led 
to a degree of organization which had taken from life much 
of its liberty and beauty and joy and given anxiety in return. 
The life of reason was proving a heavy strain. Dionysiac 
worship offered an escape from reason back to the simple joys 
of a mind and body surrendered to unity with Nature. 

The characteristic Dionysiac experience is fully described 
in the Herdsman’s speech on p.25. It begins with a large 
band of worshippers enjoying a delightful picnic in the moun- 
tains, all cares and responsibilities of domestic and city life 
left behind; they sing and dance in a modest and orderly 
manner. But at the first shock or stimulus excitement leaps 
up; they begin running; they find themselves endowed with 
enormous physical strength, released from inhibitions and 
impelled towards violence; as oneness with Nature has been 
the object of their surrender, they merge themselves in the 
larger life of the animal creation and act towards other species 
as animals do -- with murderous ferocity; they hunt goats and 
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cattle and tear them in pieces; the hunt may be followed by a 
feast of raw flesh. Then, the ecstatic impulse fulfilled, they 
telax, wash themselves, and become again quiet and orderly 
human beings. In their peaceful moments they suckle young 
animals; in their ferocity they tear them. This combination of 
opposites is an essential feature of Bacchic madness; and Agaué 
shows it in precisely this form, for she was Pentheus’ mother. 
There seems also to have been a belief that the prey they pur- 
sued and caught embodied the god himself; so that it was the 
god who was eaten, and thus entered into all his worshippers. 
This is illustrated by Pentheus; for it is only when his own 
personality has abdicated, and the god has entered into him, 
that he becomes a ritual victim. 

In other plays, such as Hippolytus, Euripides shows gods as 
"representing certain given elements in the natural or the social 
world. Unless we wish to court disaster, we must come to 
terms with Aphrodite, Artemis, Hera, Poseidon; and the 
terms will be theirs, not ours. We cannot expect the universe 
to be on our side, or even to be impartial; moderation, 
humility, a-readiness to endure, and, above all, human kind- 
ness — these are the keys to a tolerable life; and the amorality 
of divine omnipotence cannot impair the ultimate dignity of 
man. But the presentation of Dionysus in The Bacchae is 
different. He is not a formally personified background, but 
the character who dominates the action. Aphrodite and 
Artemis are powers whose service, while not perfect freedom, 
is at least compatible with moderation, and whose resentment 
is only aroused by outspoken contempt. Dionysus on the 
contrary is himself the embodiment of excess; and while in 
the play no conditional way of accepting his divinity is 
proposed as an alternative to Pentheus’ insane attempt to 
expel him by force, it is made clear that the attempt to ignore 
or banish him will render his nature not merely amoral but 
bestial, and hostile to the highest human values which the 
slow progress of man has won to distinguish him from beasts. 
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In all mystery religions, with their secret rites and initia- 
tions, the central notion is that of manifesting the nature of 
the god to his worshippers. In the prologue Dionysus an- 
nounces his intention of manifesting himself as a god to those 
who at first have rejected him. Throughout the action the 
verb ‘to show’, and its correlatives ‘to recognize’ and “to 
understand’, are constantly repeated. And two distinct pro- 
cesses are implied: first, the acknowledgement of Dionysus’ 
existence as a divinity; and secondly the understanding of the 
potential nature of this divinity -- of the lawless and pitiless 
cruelty latent in human nature, which may be liberated when 
man’s ‘rational’ part labours to produce violence rather than 
gentleness, organizes war instead of peace. In the course of 
the manifestation the language of the play presents as it were 
a series of moral claims made by the new cult, and the different 
appearance of these claims when revealed in the actions of 
Bacchic worshippers. 

It is as though the Dionysiac apostle said to the world of 
Euripides: ‘Civilization is diseased; get away from civiliza- 
tion, and have a sound mind. Your search for cleverness is 
relative and conventional; discover your oneness with Nature, 
and possess absolute wisdom. Civilization is responsible for 
ugliness, anxiety, and malice; escape from it to beauty, peace, 
and gentleness. The civilized world is unjust; Nature is just. A 
city life is materialistic, inhuman; go to the mountains and 
discover that man is divine.’ The play shows how each of 
these claims, if scorned or opposed with violence, develops its 
own perversion. Rigid resistance evokes a like response: 
soundness of mind is revealed as imperviousness to pity; 
wisdom as knowing how to take revenge; beauty as natural, 
1.e., fortuitous and amoral; gentleness and peace as liable with- 
out warning to give place to ferocious violence; justice as per- 
sonal vindictiveness; divinity as being superhuman in power, 
sub-human in nature, showing that the beast in man is worse 


than bestial, that the horned god is tio other than a fiend. 
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The difference which The Bacchae shows in the treatment of 
the divine character is accompanied by a difference in the 
treatment of the central human figure. Outwardly Pentheus 
is at once recognizable as the king who yields to the tempta- 
tion of power, commits hybris against man and god, and is 
overtaken by catastrophe. In the traditional pattern an heroic 
character is betrayed by a weakness which the particular 
occasion renders fatal. But Pentheus on his first appearance 
has already lost what heroic quality he may have had; he is 
“extremely agitated’, and his rational control is imperiled. 
His strength appears as obstinacy, his courage as plain folly, 
while his indignation is suspect, being coloured by an interest 
in the practices he condemns. Once rational control has left 
him, this interest becomes the craving which leads him to his 
doom. And the Fate which pursues him differs from that of 
other tragic heroes in that the element of chance is missing; 
as Professor Winnington-Ingram points out in his book, the 
word for ‘chance’, so constant a refrain in other plays, does 
not occur in The Bacchae. Pentheus is limited man confronting 
an irresistible force; since he will not bend, he has no chance. 

There are two words which indicate how and why Pen- 
theus has lost his battle, his agon, before it begins. The first is 
the verb ‘to hunt’; Pentheus intends to hunt the Maenads 
and catch them. The idea of the hunt has already been men- 
tioned by the Chorus in their opening song; the imagery of 
the hunt, which is unbridled violence, runs right through the 
action, until Pentheus himself is hunted and torn to pieces. 
The other significant phrase is used by Pentheus near the end 
of his first scene; in fury at the caution and the rebukes of 
Teiresias, he gives orders that his place of prophecy shall be 
‘turned upside down’. This very phrase is used three times 
more in the course of the play (see Euripides and Dionysus, 
p. 55, note) to describe the indiscriminate destruction which 
is characteristic of the violent phase of Bacchic possession. So 
here in his first appearance Pentheus shows that, when 
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opposed, his instinctive recourse is to the same kind of 
‘berserk’ behaviour which heis proposing to check and punish. 
This is the one point in the play which shows the fatal opera- 
tion of that ‘chance’ which may await every man as a final 
test; Pentheus’ curse, like Hamlet’s, is ‘that ever he was born 
to set it right’. For Pentheus is a Dionysiac by nature. His 
half-consciousness of this, his fear of what he is, produces his 
crude puritanism. This weakness, hinted at in the first half of 
the play, comes suddenly into full view when Dionysus 
seizes upon it as the means by which he will finally subjugate 
Pentheus. ‘Do you wish to see those women ...?’ And 
Pentheus, already weakened, now collapses, and the god en- 
ters into him. 

In this final state he achieves two stages of understanding 
of which he was incapable while still ‘sane’. First, he perceives 
that Dionysus has horns like ἃ bull -- the horns which were 
mentioned in the opening song of the Chorus. That is to say, 
he perceives that Dionysus stands for man’s whole animal 
nature — its splendour, strength, freedom and truth, and 
equally its imperviousness to human sensitivity, the pitiless- 
ness of a beast of prey; that he belongs to that mysterious 
world of experience around which the whole fabric of ‘black 
magic’ has been constructed. But Pentheus has already crossed 
from this world to that, and feels no horror. Secondly, in the 
last moments of his life, when his mother stands over him and 
grips him, “he understood what end was near’. He awakes from 
his trance to see in a flash of time the meaning of his struggle 
and his folly; the only true perception he ever achieves. 

A further respect in which this play differs from others is 
its use of the Chorus. Whereas in plays like Medea the exist- 
ence of a Chorus is almost an embarrassing concession to 
necessary form, the Chorus of The Bacchae is collectively a 
chief character and always concerned in the action. The nature 
of Dionysus is expressed in deeds by the women of Thebes, 
whose activities on the mountain are successively reported in 
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words by the Chorus. Their first song (the ‘Parodos’) de- 
scribes rapidly all the essential features of their worship, its 
delight and its terror, its beauty and its cruelty, but all conveyed 
in decorous phrases which help the pious mind to skim hap- 
pily over the contradictions involved. The first Ode empha- 
sizes the joy, gentleness, good sense, and peace which are the 
gospel of Dionysus. This is their answer to the violence which 
Pentheus is showing towards the meek and smiling god. In 
the second Ode they express indignation at their rejection by 
Thebes, and faith in the saving power of Dionysus, followed 
by a violent outcry against Pentheus and an appeal to the god 
to restrain him. There follows the scene in which Dionysus 
asserts his power, and baffles and humiliates Pentheus. After 
_ this episode the Chorus carefully avert attention from the 

violence and cruelty whose operation is now becoming 
evident, and sing of peace, justice, and the law of Heaven; 
but in a brief refrain they avow that for them the noblest of 
all things is the joy of revenge. Finally, when Dionysus has 
departed with his victim to the mountain, they throw off all 
restraint, and call for Pentheus’ blood in words of pure 
savagery. When Agaué returns with her son’s head they 
acclaim her; and their hesitation when invited to ‘join in the 
feast’ springs not from pity but from contempt. 

Cadmus and Teiresias are both detailed and vivid studies. 
Cadmus, the wreck of a hero, obsessed with his family’s 
reputation, who has learnt as a ruler to recognize strength 
when he meets it, and make terms in good time, finds that all 
his shrewdness cannot save either him or his family. Teiresias 
begins by disowning sophism, and proceeds to use little else. 
He speaks of wine as a necessary opiate for sorrow (an argu- 
ment he can hardly have taken seriously), touches on the 
connection of Dionysus with war and prophecy (both purely 
academic or decorative points), and in general indicates the 
accommodating spirit in which Greece did in fact receive this 
new element in her religious life. 
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It remains to suggest very briefly a line of reflection about 
the place which this play holds among the other works of the 
poet, and especially those written in the last six years of his 
life: The Phoenician Women (about 410 B.c.), Orestes (408), 
Iphigenia in Aulis (406).* Among these The Bacchae (406) 
stands alone. The Phoenician Women and Iphigenia in Aulis are 
unsparing denunciations of the way men behave when com- 
mitted to a war; Orestes is a numbing picture of the mental 
state from which such behaviour springs. In The Bacchae we 
find no realistic treatment whatever of war, politics, or ethics. 
In their place we have a lyrical and symbolic ritual. This 
ritual includes in its pattern allusions to three themes which 
Euripides’ plays have treated again and again: the destructive 
folly of violence; the sordid ugliness of revenge; and the 
subjection and suffering imposed upon the female by the 
injustice of the male. But these are allusions, not the main 
concern. The central theme of the play is the nature of the 
human soul and human society, presented in a world of 
legendary miracle where gods and men speak together. 
Athens and Sparta and their particular and contemporary 
agonies are forgotten; yet these particular and contemporary 
themes, which filled the action of Medea, Andromache, The 
Women of Troy, and the three late plays just mentioned, are 
also all here in The Bacchae, lifted to an abstract plane, their 
limited conflicts quieted and subsumed in the profounder 
contemplation of man himself. The more formal structure of 
this play, its more traditional language and metre, are not 
accidents due to the author’s mood. Iphigenia in Aulis shows 
us that in the remoteness of Macedon he could still write as 
though he were among his besieged and desperate friends in 
Athens; but he could now do what was impossible there: 
choose a timeless theme and clothe it in a timeless form. 

* These three are included in Orestes and Other Plays, Penguin 
Classics, 
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OF the four plays in this volume, three have in common a point of 
special interest for their first audience. Medea, Electra, and Heracles are 
set respectively in Corinth, Argos, and Thebes; but for the solution of 
their dilemmas, the cleansing of their guilt, they all look to Athens. 
This observation perhaps illumines one aspect of the unique greatness 
of Athens. The hypocrisy of neglected ideals has often been condemned 
as a major sin; but in the moral world as in the romantic, it is better to 
have loved and lost than ‘never to have loved. The Athenians in their 
actions were certainly as cruel, as dishonest, as greedy, as revengeful, 
as irreligious, as other Greeks; but in their thoughts and aspirations 
many of them loved and honoured justice, integrity, and generosity, and 
loved their city as the shining embodiment of those virtues — which it 
was not, Faith without works may be dead — but faith is seldom en- 
tirely without works; and the works of the tragedians kept alive the faith 
of Athenians in the beauty of goodness, and in what their city had some- 
times tried to be, even if success had been rare: the sanctuary of Hellas. 

In Electra, Orestes’ guilt was incurred wittingly — but at the com- 
mand of a god; in Heracles, the crime was committed in pure innocence, 
By contrast, Medea’s only excuse was her natural passion for revenge; 
yet she, no less than the others, could rely on sanctuary in Athens. 
The Chorus of Corinthian women follow their celebrated hymn of 
praise for Athens with questions voicing the instinctive protest that 
there are degrees of wickedness which pollute sanctuary — but that 
cannot change the story. That this principle of the open gate still had 
significance in historical times is shown by Thucydides’ insistence on it 
in Pericles’ Funeral Speech (in Book ii), where it is stated with pride 
that Athens allowed free coming and going through her city gates. In 
Medea Euripides’ compliment to his city in this hymn of praise appears 
in some measure to compensate for the effect of the preceding scene. 

* A general Introduction to the life and work of Euripides is given in 
Alcestis and Other Plays (Penguin Classics). 
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The king of Athens and his friendly offer to Medea were part of the 
unalterable legend, and would be accepted as such by the Athenian 
audience; but the treatment of the episode in this play is not only 
curiously arbitrary and unrelated to the rest of the action, but more 
than a little satirical; and the figure of Aegeus provides the one flicker 
of relief in the otherwise uniform sombreness of the drama. 

This, the earliest extant tragedy of Euripides (it is preceded only by _ 
Alcestis), shows a moral pattern similar to that of his last work, The 
Bacchae, It opens with an oppressed victim claiming the sympathy of 
Chorus and audience. As the action develops inevitably, and the 
punishment shows itself twice as wicked as the crime, sympathy 
changes sides; and we are left with only one comfort, that since the 
worst has been reached, there can be no worse thing to follow. 

To appreciate the balance of this play, we must take care not to pre- 
judge Jason. He was a man of entirely respectable ambitions; and to 
these ambitions Medea presented two fatal obstacles: she had involved 
him in murder before ever he came to Corinth; and as a non-Greek 
she could never be recognized by Greeks as his wife. And the first of 
these obstacles is of course part of the reason for the second. Marathon 
and Salamis had made the Athenians vividly conscious that the 
establishment and growth of civilized values in a barbarous world lay 
with them alone as the leaders of Hellenic culture. For Greeks, 
‘civilized’ life meant controlled, orderly, proportionate life, τὸ μηδὲν 
ἄγαν, ‘No excess’. As a principle this applied equally to everything — 
politics, social habits, art. To them it was the only life, and the want of 
it a living death. Those who had died for it in the great battles or in 
resistance to tyranny were their most honoured heroes. This is the 
principle for which Jason stands, If his behaviour strikes us as repellent, 
that is how the behaviour of Athenians struck many Greeks of other 
States in the days when Athens claimed to be the champion of the 
Greek way of life, and the firm opponent of barbarism and all its 
ways. 

In the great world the forces of civilization are a heroic minority, 
and their course is simple enough: to win or die. In a Greek city, such 
as the Corinth of this play, the forces of civilization rule, and bar- 
barism appears — here in the person of Medea — as the heroic minori- 
ty. The play shows a truth which many Greeks must have recognized, 
though it was seldom acknowledged in so many words: that when a 
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community or a nation has adopted, in its political and social institu- 
tions, the quality of self-control, sophrosyne, it soon learns that this 
quality belongs only in limited measure to its citizens; that the prin- 
ciple of barbarous excess is predominant in most individuals, so that 
the constant concern of government is to deal with barbarism inside 
the walls and in the council-chamber, as well as in foreign lands. Just 
as in the modern world democracy, desperate to resist totalitarianism, 
resorts to totalitarian methods, weakening its own life in the process, 
so the fiery Greek temperament made the menace of barbarism the 
excuse for its own excesses, 

In the character of Jason a concern for civilized values is joined with 
a calculating coldness and an unscrupulous want of feeling. In that of 
Medea warmth of feeling grows on the same stem as emotional excess 
and the propensity to violence. Here we see an issue which again is 
similar to that found in The Bacchae. The lesson of both plays is that 
- civilized men ignore at their peril the world of instinct, emotion, and 
irrational experience; that carefully worked-out notions of right and 
wrong are dangerous unless they are flexible and allow for constant 
adjustment. And the ending of Medea, with the Sun himself, the source 
of all life and warmth, vindicating the cause of passion, disorder, 
violent cruelty, against the cold, orderly, self-protective processes of 
civilized man, is a reminder that the universe is not on the side of 
civilization; and that a life combining order with happiness is some- 
thing men must win for themselves in continual struggle with an 
unsympathetic environment. 


HIPPOLYTUS 


The moral of Hippolytus, it is often said, is that you cannot fly in the 
face of Nature; that the person who tries to live without recognizing 
Aphrodite will come to a bad end, just as Pentheus in The Bacchae 
comes to a bad end because he rejects Dionysus. But such an account 
of the play is inadequate, and only partly true. To begin with, it is 
not easy to fit Artemis into this pattern. In the second place, though 
Hippolytus’ death may have been contrived at long range by Aphrodite, 
as she claims in the prologue, the subsequent action shows it as due to 
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a series of four human errors: the Nurse’s foolishness, Hippolytus’ 
fanatical cruelty, Phaedra’s indignant revenge, and Theseus’ impatient 
yielding to an irritation and jealousy which have evidently been long 
restrained. Our interest in these errors obliterates any sense that 
matters are being divinely organized. The two goddesses, representing 
elemental forces in human nature, provide a pleasing and powerful 
structure to the drama. But the drama itself is not primarily about the 
indulgence or the repression of the sexual urge, or even about human 
errors such as those just mentioned. Its first theme is syngndmé, pardon; 
and its second is the deep gulf of misunderstanding which divides 
men from women. The first theme is summarized in the Nurse’s 
appeal to Hippolytus (615): 
Forgive, son; we are human, we do wrong by nature, 
‘The second is summarized in Phaedra’s words (669): 
How cruel a curse it is to be born a woman! 


The Greek word for ‘pardon’ (both verb and noun) appears for 
the first time in writers of the mid-fifth century, chiefly Sophocles and 
Euripides; and in a number of Euripides’ plays, which show the disas- 
ters that follow from the blind pursuit of revenge, syngndmé became an 
important motif. It is treated more fully in Hippolytus than in any other 
extant play. In Alcestis, though the word itself is not used, the idea is 
clearly present in the resolution of Admetus’ guilt towards both 
Heracles and Alcestis. The idea, and the word, have a significant place 
in The Women of Troy (950, 1043) and in Electra (1105). In the last 
scene of The Bacchae ruined mortals beg for pardon from an insulted 
god, and are rejected. But in Hippolytus every mortal character is con- 
cerned with pardon — with bestowing, receiving, withholding, or 
urging it. 

Before we look at scenes in detail, we should distinguish carefully 
between the Christian notion of ‘forgiveness’ (not syngndmé but 
aphesis, ‘remission’) and ‘pardon’ as Euripides understood it. ‘For- 
giveness’ involves a positive emotional attitude of forgiver to forgiven 
~ often a mutual relationship because it acts in response to repentance, 
Syngndmé, on the contrary, is less emotional — is simply the decision to 
cease anger and renounce reprisal; a civilized attitude towards past 
fact. A second distinction is that Christian forgiveness is bestowed by 
one who feels himself indebted to God for the pardon of his own sins; 
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thus the emotion is twofold, of receiving and of bestowing. The Chris- 
tian notion is complex and essentially religious. For Olympian gods 
such a relationship to mortals is impossible, though mortals are reluc- 
tant to recognize this. Therefore the notion of pardon in Euripides is 
simple and without religious implications, operating between one 
mortal and another. 

Aphrodite in the prologue states that she intends to punish Hip- 
polytus’ neglect of her with death. When Hippolytus enters and ex- 
presses his total disregard for Aphrodite, the old slave gently remon- 
strates with him and then, left alone, prays to Aphrodite to forgive 
the young man’s rash words. Mortals, he knows, are seldom wise 
enough to forgive, but ‘gods ought to be wiser than mortals’. Thus 
the prologue establishes the issue between reprisal and pardon as the 
matter of the play. The mortal thinks that because he himself under- 
stands the wisdom of pardon a god must understand it too; but Aphro- 
. dite has already shown us that it is outside her comprehension. A 
century after Euripides Aristotle, identifying the intellectual part of 
man’s nature with the divine, exhorted men ‘to become, as far as 
possible, like the immortals’ (Ethics 10.7); but this view, which began 
with Plato, is the opposite of that general view of the world which 
was implicit in Homer and received its clearest expression in Euripides, 
For Euripides, gods represent the unalterable forces of human nature, 
society, and the physical cosmos — the sublime, unfeeling, amoral 
facts of existence, among which man must survive as best he can; 
while wisdom, goodness, love, courage, every aspiration towards the 
ideal - these have their sole source in the hearts of human beings, 
whether slaves or princes. Man desires to believe that his own good- 
ness reflects the goodness of the world, that gods can be generous or 
trustworthy; but he is wrong. (The chorus in Hippolytus do not make 
this mistake; they fear (145-50) that Phaedra’s sickness may be due 
to some resentment on the part of Artemis.) This play shows a self- 
repeating cycle of anger, reprisal, suffering, and more anger; the one 
sadly limited, but genuine, act of pardon shown is achieved in the last 
scene by two mortals after divinity has departed. 

When Phaedra first begins to tell the Nurse her secret (337-43) she 
speaks of her mother Pasiphaé and her sister Ariadne; memory and 
heredity exact their debts, which Phaedra knows she will have to pay. 
This is the very point where she is closest to Hippolytus; both are 
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young idealists, and each remembers a mother who had felt the cruelty 
of Aphrodite. When Hippolytus in 1082 says, 


My unhappy mother! In what bitterness I was born! 


it seems clear that he is revealing the unconscious and irrational cause 
of that hatred of women which flamed from him in his second scene 
and led first to Phaedra’s death and then to his. Theseus, when he 
discovers Phaedra dead, at first remembers, as she did, the unforgiving 
power of past fact (831-3) 

From some distant age, 

From sin committed in time long past, 

I reap this harvest which the gods have sent. 
Phaedra will not forgive the Nurse; the pathos lies in the fact that this 
matters so little, because she is a slave. We do not expect Phaedra to 
forgive Hippolytus. Hippolytus will forgive neither woman. Nor can 
Theseus hesitate a moment to punish his son. When Artemis tells 
Theseus (1326) that he may be pardoned because of his ignorance, she 
means merely that no further disaster is to fall on him; her own blind- 
ness to the idea of pardon is shown by 1331-4 and 1420-21. Her 
instruction to Hippolytus ‘not to hate his father’ comes when Hip- 
polytus has already shown (1405-9) that it is unnecessary. 

The pardon which Hippolytus gives to his father is honourable, and 
is balanced by Theseus’ penitence; but it does not suggest that Hippo- 
lytus has learnt any lesson from the day’s disasters. He ignores Artemis’ 
reference to Phaedra (1404-5). He accepts as a secondary cause of his 
death his father’s anger (1413), laying prime responsibility on Aphro- 
dite (1401, 1415). It does not occur to him that either his intense 
hatred of women in general, or his cruelty to Phaedra in particular, 
might be partly to blame (nor does this occur to the chorus). He 
forgives Theseus as a fellow-victim, not as a fellow-sinner. He dies 
fully convinced of the perfection of his own character, and no one 
contradicts him. 

The second theme in Hippolytus is the gulf of non-communication 
which divides the male and the female worlds. We observed in 
Alcestis that slaves may have perceptions which unite them with women 
rather than with men. At the end of the prologue of Hippolytus the old 
slave separates himself from the group of young hunters, and his 
words introduce the women’s world which then enters. The chorus 
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talk of the queen’s sickness, and of women’s troubles. From then on, 
for fully half of the play, the stage is occupied by women, with the 
single intrusion of woman’s enemy in the person of Hippolytus. This 
half of the play contains two superb choral odes: the famous poem to 
love, and the despairing cry for escape from a world where love leads 
to suicide. It contains Phaedra’s painful and scrupulous search for 
self-knowledge, and her statement of the pure and noble life as she 
understands it; as well as the Nurse’s robust recognition of physiolo- 
gical fact and practical compromise. The courage and honesty of this 
world are admirable, its error is excusable, its wickedness grossly 
provoked, When Phaedra is dead, we are in a male world until the 
end of the play. By comparison it is a shallow world. Again excusable 
error leads to disaster — but here the excuse is given divine recogni- 
tion. For Phaedra’s self-knowledge we have Hippolytus’ self- 
righteousness which deceives not only himself but the chorus of 
- women who forget how he hated and despised them. No truth about 
the nature of gods or the springs of human action is explored. Error is 
dispelled by divine revelation, but the hatred which was a deeper 
cause of disaster is never arraigned. Theseus and his son are reconciled, 
too late; and both have forgotten the earlier death which the one had 
briefly mourned, and the other caused. In this male world there is 
less truth, less response to truth, less universal interest, than in the 
world of women. This two-sided picture is found also both earlier and 
later, in two such different plays as Medea and Helen. It is, for Euripides, 
the one fact of human life which above all others needs to be presented 
repeatedly and in all its aspects to the consideration of citizens. In the 
world of women the notion of pardon finds little place — the Nurse 
pleads for it, and is repulsed; in the male world it finds real though 
limited scope; between the two worlds, where it is most needed, it 
cannot operate at all. Phaedra says that to be a woman is to be miséma 
pasin, an object of general hatred (Creusa says much the same thing in 
Ion); Hippolytus confirms that for him at least this is true; and the 
play ends with his apotheosis. In comparison with such a theme — the 
human race divided into two enemy camps, made for love but 
dedicated to hate -- the war of the two goddesses, the issue of 
indulgence or abstinence, becomes superficial. Here too the drama- 
tist’s irony allows each listener or reader to perceive as much as he is 
ready to perceive, and to leave what he cannot use. 
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Orthe matter can be put a different way. Theseus speaks cruel words 
rashly, not understanding the true situation. They result in the death 
of a young man. When Artemis reveals the true situation, Theseus 
is shattered by self-reproach; he repents, and receives pardon from 
his son. Hippolytus speaks cruel words rashly, not understanding the 
true situation. They result in the death of a young woman. When 
Artemis reveals the true situation, Hippolytus utters not one word of 
self-reproach; he remains unconscious of the cruelty of his speech; 
nor does Theseus, or the chorus, reproach him. Instead they load him 
with praises, and the agony of Phaedra is forgotten. Phaedra is not 
even censured for her false accusation; she is ignored, and the play 
ends in an exclusively male world from which the reality of death -- 
which ought to have united Hippolytus and Phaedra in tragic sympathy 
— excludes even the bloodless Artemis. The rarity of comment on this 
ironic pattern suggests that our world today does not-entirely reject 
the assumptions of the ancient world about the relative importance of 
a man’s life and a woman’s life; and explains why the similar irony 
which pervades Euripides’ work is so little understood. 

One reason for the popularity of this play among both readers and 
performers is the character of the Nurse. She is an anonymous slave, 
yet she has a longer part than anyone except Hippolytus. She is foolish, 
yet her foolishness is no more remarkable than the rashness of Theseus, 
She advocates deception and indulgence; but not for her own profit. 
There is no cruelty in her, and she knows that mortals must forgive. 
She fatally misunderstands both Phaedra and Hippolytus; but she un- 
derstands Aphrodite as no one else does. So, with the freedom that 
belongs (as Euripides frequently demonstrates) only to slaves, she 
alone is able to pose a profound issue underlying this drama: which 
kind of value is the more absolute, or the more relative — that based on 
a cosmic apprehension of Aphrodite, or that based. on loyalty to a 
social or personal ideal? The system of values for which Phaedra dies 
is one which involves the subservience of woman. Part of the function 
of the two goddesses in the dramatic design is that each in her own 
way denies that subservience. When the Nurse creeps away with 
Phaedra’s malediction in her ears, she wins as little approval from the 
audience as, in the end, the two goddesses. Yet in her very want of 
refinement grows an admirable vitality; and for all her misjudgement 
and her dishonesty, the fact remains that the audience could learn 


from her more needed truth, and more humanity, than from anyone 


else on the stage. 
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THE BACCHAE 
a 
Characters: 


Dionysus 

Cuorus of Oriental women, devotees of Dionysus 
TEIRESIAS, a blind Seer 

Capmus, founder of Thebes, and formerly king 
PENTHEUS, his grandson, now king of Thebes 

A GUARD attending Pentheus 

A HERDSMAN 

A MESSENGER 

Acaui, daughter of Cadmus and mother of Pentheus 


* 


Scene: Before the palace of Pentheus in Thebes. At one side of the 
stage is the monument of Semele; above it burns a low flame, and 
around it are the remains of ruined and blackened masonry. 


Dionysus enters on stage right. He has a crown of ivy, a 
thyrsus in his hand, and a fawnskin draped over his body. He 
has long flowing hair and a youthful, almost feminine beauty. 

Dionysus: 
I am Dionysus, son of Zeus. My mother was 
Semele, Cadmus’ daughter. From her womb the fire 
Of a lightning-flash delivered me. I have come here 
To Thebes and her two rivers, Dirce and Ismenus, 
Veiling my godhead in a mortal shape. I see 
Here near the palace my mother’s monument, that records 
Her death by lightning. Here her house stood; and its 

ruins 

Smoulder with the still living flame of Zeus’s fire - 
The immortal cruelty Hera wreaked upon my mother. 
Cadmus does well to keep this ground inviolable, 
A precinct consecrated in his daughter’s name; 
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And I have decked it round with sprays of young vine- 


leaves. 

From the fields of Lydia and Phrygia, fertile in gold, 
I travelled first to the sun-smitten Persian plains, 

The walled cities of Bactria, the harsh Median country, 
Wealthy Arabia, and the whole tract of the Asian coast 
Where mingled swarms of Greeks and Orientals live 
In vast magnificent cities; and before reaching this, 
The first city of Hellas I have visited, 

I had already, in all those regions of the east, 
Performed my dances and set forth my ritual 

To make my godhead manifest to mortal men. 

The reason why I have chosen Thebes as the first place 
To raise my Bacchic shout, and clothe all who respond 
In fawnskin habits, and put my thyrsus in their hands — 
The weapon wreathed with ivy-shoots -- my reason is 

this: 
My mother’s sisters said - what they should have been 
the last 
To say — that I, Dionysus, was not Zeus’s son; 
That Semele, being with child -- they said -- by some 
mortal, 
Obeyed her father’s prompting, and ascribed to Zeus 
The loss of her virginity; and they loudly claimed 
That this lie was the sin for which Zeus took her life. 
Therefore I have driven those same sisters mad, turned 
them 
All frantic out of doors; their home now is the mountain; 
Their wits are gone. I have made them bear the emblem of 
My mysteries; the whole female population of Thebes, 
To the last woman, I have sent raving from their homes. 
Now, side by side with Cadmus’ daughters, one and all 
Sit roofless on the rocks under the silver pines. 
For Thebes, albeit reluctantly, must learn in full 
This lesson, that my Bacchic worship is a matter 
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As yet beyond her knowledge and experience; 
And I must vindicate my mother Semele 
By manifesting myself before the human race 
As the divine son whom she bore to immortal Zeus. 
Now Cadmus has made over his throne and kingly 
honours 
To Pentheus, son of his eldest daughter Agaué. He 
Is a fighter against gods, defies me, excludes me from 
Libations, never names me in prayers. Therefore I will 
Demonstrate to him, and to all Thebes, that I am a god, 
When I have set all in order here, I will pass on 
To another place, and manifest myself. Meanwhile 
If Thebes in anger tries to bring the Bacchants home 
By force from the mountain, I myself will join that army 
Of women possessed and lead them to battle. That is 
why 
I have changed my form and taken the likeness of a man. 
Come, my band of worshippers, women whom I have 
brought 
From lands of the east, from Tmolus, bastion of Lydia, 
To be with me and share my travels! Raise the music 
Of your own country, the Phrygian drums invented by 
Rhea the Great Mother and by me. Fill Pentheus’ palace 
With a noise to make the city of Cadmus turn and look! 
~ And I will go to the folds of Mount Cithaeron, where 
The Bacchants are, and join them in their holy dance. 
DIONYSUS goes out towards the mountain. The CHORUS 
enter where Dionysus entered, from the road by which they 
have travelled. 
CHORUS: 
From far-off lands of Asia, [Strophe τ 
From Tmolus the holy mountain, 
We run with the god of laughter; 
Labour is joy and weariness is sweet, 
And our song resounds to Bacchus! 
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Who stands in our path? [Antistrophe 1 
Make way, make way! 

Who in the house? Close every lip, 

Keep holy silence, while we sing 

The appointed hymn to Bacchus! 


Blest is the happy man [Strophe 2 
Who knows the mysteries the gods ordain, 

And sanctifies his life, 

Joins soul with soul in mystic unity, 

And, by due ritual made pure, 

Enters the ecstasy of mountain solitudes; 

Who observes the mystic rites 

Made lawful by Cybele the Great Mother; 

Who crowns his head with ivy, 

And shakes aloft his wand in worship of Dionysus. 


On, on! Run, dance, delirious, possessed ! 

Dionysus comes to his own; 

Bring from the Phrygian hills to the broad streets of Hellas 
The god, child of a god, 


Spirit of revel and rapture, Dionysus! 


Once, on the womb that held him [Antistrophe 2 
The fire-bolt flew from the hand of Zeus; 

And pains of child-birth bound his mother fast, 

And she cast him forth untimely, 

And under the lightning’s lash relinquished life; 

And Zeus the son of Cronos 

Ensconced him instantly in a secret womb 

Chambered within his thigh, 

And with golden pins closed him from Hera’s sight. 


So, when the Fates had made him ripe for birth, 
Zeus bore the bull-horned god 
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And wreathed his head with wreaths of writhing snakes; 
Which is why the Maenads catch 
Wild snakes, nurse them and twine them round their hair. 


O Thebes, old nurse that cradled Semele, [Strophe 3 
Be ivy-garlanded, burst into flower 
With wreaths of lush bright-berried bryony, 
Bring sprays of fir, green branches torn from oaks, 
Fill soul and flesh with Bacchus’ mystic power; 
Fringe and bedeck your dappled fawnskin cloaks 
With woolly tufts and locks of purest white. 
There’s a brute wildness in the fennel-wands — 
Reverence it well. Soon the whole land will dance 

When the god with ecstatic shout 

Leads his companies out 

To the mountain’s mounting height 

Swarming with riotous bands 

Of Theban women leaving 

Their spinning and their weaving 

Stung with the maddening trance 

Of Dionysus! 


O secret chamber the Curetes knew! [Antistrophe 3 
O holy cavern in the Cretan glade 
Where Zeus was cradled, where for our delight 
The triple-crested Corybantes drew 
Tight the round drum-skin, till its wild beat made 
Rapturous rhythm to the breathing sweetness 
Of Phrygian flutes! Then divine Rhea found 
The drum could give her Bacchic airs completeness; 
From her, the Mother of all, 
The crazy Satyrs soon, 
‘In their dancing festival 
When the second year comes round, 
Seized on the timbrel’s tune 
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To play the leading part 
In feasts that delight the heart 
Of Dionysus. 


O what delight is in the mountains! [Epode 

There the celebrant, wrapped in his sacred fawnskin, 

Flings himself on the ground surrendered, 

While the swift-footed company streams on; 

There he hunts for blood, and rapturously 

Eats the raw flesh of the slaughtered goat, 

Hurrying on to the Phrygian or Lydian mountain heights. 

Possessed, ecstatic, he leads their happy cries; 

The earth flows with milk, flows with wine, 

Flows with nectar of bees; 

The air is thick with a scent of Syrian myrrh. 

The celebrant runs entranced, whirling the torch 

That blazes red from the fennel-wand in his grasp, 

And with shouts he rouses the scattered bands, 

Sets their feet dancing, 

As he shakes his delicate locks to the wild wind. 

And amidst the frenzy of song he shouts like thunder: 

“On, on! Run, dance, delirious, possessed ! 

You, the beauty and grace of golden Tmolus, 

Sing to the rattle of thunderous drums, 

Sing for joy, 

Praise Dionysus, god of joy! 

Shout like Phrygians, sing out the tunes you know, 

While the sacred pure-toned flute 

Vibrates the air with holy merriment, 

In time with the pulse of the feet that flock 

To the mountains, to the mountains!’ 

And, like a foal with its mother at pasture, 

Runs and leaps for joy every daughter of Bacchus. 

Enter Τ ΒΙΒΕ5Ι1Α5. Though blind, he makes his way 

unaided to the door, and knocks, 
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TEIRESIAS: 

Who keeps the gate? Call Cadmus out, Agenor’s son, 

Who came from Sidon here to build these walls of 
Thebes. 
Go, someone, say Teiresias is looking for him. 
He knows why; I’m an old man, and he’s older still -- 
But we agreed to equip ourselves with Bacchic wands 
And fawnskin cloaks, and put on wreaths of ivy-shoots. 
Enter CADMUS. 
CADMUs: 
Dear friend, I knew your voice, although I was indoors, 
As soon as I heard it -- the wise voice of a wise man. 
I am ready. See, I have all that the god prescribes. 
He is my daughter’s son; we must do all we can 
To exalt and honour him. Where shall we go to dance . 
And take our stand with others, tossing our grey heads? 
You tell me what to do, Teiresias. We’re both old, 
But you're the expert. 
[He stumps about, beating his thyrsus on the ground.] 
I could drum the ground all night 

And all day too, without being tired. What joy it is 
To forget one’s age! 

TEIRESIAS: I feel exactly the same way, 
Bursting with youth! I’ll try it - I'll dance with the rest. 
Capmus: You don’t think we should go to the mountain in 

a coach? 
TeIRESIAS: No, no. That would not show the god the 
same respect. 
Capmus:!'ll take you there myself then — old as we both are. 
TEIRESIAS: The god will guide us there, and without weari- 
ness. 
Capmus: Are we the only Thebans who will dance to him? 
TEIRESIAS: We see things clearly; all the others are perverse. 
CapMus: We're wasting time; come, take my hand. 
TEIRESIAS: Here, then; hold tight. 
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Capmus:I don’t despise religion. I’m a mortal man. 
TEIRESIAS: 

We have no use for theological subtleties. 

The beliefs we have inherited, as old as time, 

Cannot be overthrown by any argument, 

Not by the most inventive ingenuity. 

It will be said, I lack the dignity of my age, 

To wear this ivy-wreath and set off for the dance. 

Not so; the god draws no distinction between young 

And old, to tell us which should dance and which should 

not. 

He desires equal worship from all men: his claim 

To glory is universal; no one is exempt. 

CapMus: 

Teiresias, I shall be your prophet, since you are blind. 

Pentheus, to whom I have resigned my rule in Thebes, 

Is hurrying here towards the palace. He appears 

Extremely agitated. What news will he bring? 

Enter PENTHEUS. He addresses the audience, without at first 
noticing CADMUS and TEIRESIAS, who stand at the opposite 
side of the stage. 

PENTHEUS: 

I happen to have been away from Thebes; reports 

Of this astounding scandal have just been brought to me. 

Our women, it seems, have left their homes on some 

pretence 

Of Bacchic worship, and are now gadding about 

On the wooded mountain-slopes, dancing in honour of 

This upstart god Dionysus, whoever he may be. 

Amidst these groups of worshippers, they tell me, stand 

Bowls full of wine; and our women go creeping off 

This way and that to lonely places and give themselves 

To lecherous men. They are Maenad priestesses, if you 

please! 

Aphrodite supplants Bacchus in their ritual. 
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Well, those I’ve caught, my guards are keeping safe; 
we ve tied 
Their hands, and lodged them at state expense. Those 
still at large 
On the mountain I am going to hunt out; and that 
Includes my own mother Agaué and her sisters 
Ino and Autonoé. Once they’re fast in iron fetters, 
I'll put a stop to this outrageous Bacchism. 
They tell me, too, some oriental conjurer 
Has come from Lydia, a magician with golden hair 
Flowing in scented ringlets, his face flushed with wine, 
His eyes lit with the charm of Aphrodite; and he 
Entices young girls with his Bacchic mysteries, 
Spends days and nights consorting with them. Once let 
me 
Get that fellow inside my walls -- I'll cut his head 
From his shoulders; that will stop him drumming with 
his thyrsus, 
Tossing his long hair. He’s the one — this foreigner -- 
Who says Dionysus is a god; who says he was 
Sewn up in Zeus’s thigh. The truth about Dionysus 
Is that he’s dead, burnt to a cinder by lightning 
Along with his mother, because she said Zeus lay with 
her. 
Whoever the man may be, is not his arrogance 
An outrage? Has he not.earned a rope around his neck? 
[PENTHEUS turns to go, and sees CADMUs and TRIRESIAS.] 
Why, look! Another miracle! Here’s Teiresias 
The prophet -- in a fawnskin; and my mother’s father -- 
A Bacchant with a fennel-wand! Well, there’s a sight 
For laughter! [But he is raging, not laughing.] 
Sir, I am ashamed to see two men 
Of your age with so little sense of decency. 
Come, you're my grandfather: throw down that ivy- 
wreath, 
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Get rid of that thyrsus! -- You persuaded him to this, 
Teiresias. By introducing a new god, you hope 
To advance your augurer’s business, to collect more fees 
For inspecting sacrifices. Listen: your grey hairs 
Are your protection; otherwise you'd be sitting now 
In prison with all these crazy females, for promoting 
Pernicious practices. As for women, I tell you this: 
Wherever the sparkle of sweet wine adorns their feasts, 
No good will follow from such Bacchic ceremonies. 
Cuorus: 
Have you no reverence, Sir, no piety? Do you mock 
Cadmus, who sowed the dragon-seed of earth-born men? 
Do you, Echion’s son, dishonour your own race? 
TEIRESIAS: 

When a good speaker has a sound case to present, 
Then eloquence is no great feat. Your fluent tongue 
Promises wisdom; but the content of your speech 
Is ignorant. Power and eloquence in a headstrong man 
Spell folly; such a man is a peril to the state. 

This new god, whom you ridicule -- no words of mine 
Could well express the ascendancy he will achieve 
In Hellas. There are two powers, young man, which are 

supreme 

In human affairs: first, Demeter -- the same goddess 
Is also Earth; give her which name you please -- and she 
Supplies mankind with solid food. After her came 
Dionysus, Semele’s son; the blessing he procured 
And gave to men is counterpart to that of bread: 
The clear juice of the grape. When mortals drink their fill 
Of wine, the sufferings of our unhappy race 
Are banished, each day’s troubles are forgotten in sleep. 
There is no other cure for sorrow. Dionysus, 
Himself a god, is thus poured out in offering 


To the gods, so that through him come blessings on 
mankind, 
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And do you scorn this legend, that he was sewn up 
In Zeus’s thigh? I will explain the truth to you. 

When Zeus snatched Dionysus from the lightning-flame 

And took the child up to Olympus as a god, 

Hera resolved to cast him out of heaven. But Zeus 

Found such means to prevent her as a god will find. 

He took a fragment of the ether that surrounds 

The earth, fashioned it like a child, presented it 

To Hera as a pledge to soothe her jealousy, 

And saved Dionysus from her. Thus, in time, because 

The ancient words for ‘pledge’ and ‘thigh’ are similar, 

People confused them, and the ‘pledge’ Zeus gave to 
Hera 

Became transformed, as time went on, into the tale 

That Dionysus was sewn up in Zeus’s thigh. 

And this god is a prophet; the Bacchic ecstasy 

And frenzy hold a strong prophetic element. 

When he fills irresistibly a human body 

He gives those so possessed power to foretell the future. 
In Ares’ province too Dionysus has his share; 
Sometimes an army, weaponed and drawn up for battle, 
Has fled in wild panic before a spear was raised. 

This too is an insanity sent by Dionysus. 

Ay, and the day will come when, on the very crags 
Of Delphi, you shall see him leaping, amidst the blaze 
Of torches, over the twin-peaked ridge, waving aloft 
And brandishing his Bacchic staff, while all Hellas 
Exalts him. Pentheus, pay heed to my words. You rely 
On force; but it is not force that governs human affairs. 
Do not mistake for wisdom that opinion which 
May rise from a sick mind. Welcome this god to Thebes, 
Offer libations to him, celebrate his rites, 

Put on his garland. Dionysus will not compel 
Women to be chaste, since in all matters self-control 
Resides in our own natures. You should consider this; 
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For in the Bacchic ritual, as elsewhere, a woman 

Will be safe from corruption if her mind is chaste. 

Think of this too: when crowds stand at the city gates 

And Thebes extols the name of Pentheus, you rejoice; 

So too, I think, the god is glad to receive honour. 

Well, I at least, and Cadmus, whom you mock, will 

wear 

The ivy-wreath and join the dancing — we are a pair 

Of grey heads, but this is our duty; and no words 

Of yours shall lure me into fighting against gods. 

For a most cruel insanity has warped your mind; 

While drugs may well have caused it, they can bring no 
cure. 

CHoRUwus: 

What you have said, Teiresias, shows no disrespect 

To Apollo; at the same time you prove your judgement 
sound 

In honouring Dionysus as a mighty god. 

CapMus: 

My dear son, Teiresias has given you good advice. 

Don’t stray beyond pious tradition; live with us. 

Your wits have flown to the winds, your sense is 
foolishness. 

Even if, as you say, Dionysus is no god, 

Let him have your acknowledgement; lie royally, 

That Semele may get honour as having borne a god, 

And credit come to us and to all our family. 

Remember, too; Actaeon’s miserable fate — 

Torn and devoured by hounds which he himself had 
bred, 

Because he filled the mountains with the boast that he 

Was a more skilful hunter than Artemis herself. 

Don’t share his fate, my son! Come, let me crown your 
head 

With a wreath of ivy; join us in worshipping this god. 
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PENTHEUS: 
‘Keep your hands off! Go to your Bacchic rites, and don’t 
Wipe off your crazy folly on me. But I will punish 
This man who has been your instructor in lunacy. 
Go, someone, quickly to his seat of augury, 
Smash it with crowbars, topple the walls, throw all his 
things 
In wild confusion, turn the whole place upside down, 
Fling out his holy fripperies to the hurricane winds! 
This sacrilege will sting him more than anything else. 
The rest of you -- go, comb the country and track down 
That effeminate foreigner, who plagues our women with 
This new disease, fouls the whole land with lechery; 
And once you catch him, tie him up and bring him here 
To me; [1] deal with him. He shall be stoned to death. 
He'll wish he’d never brought his Bacchic rites to Thebes. 
Exit PENTHEUS. 
TEIRESIAS: 
Foolhardy man! You do not know what you have said. 
Before, you were unbalanced; now you are insane. 
Come, Cadmus; let us go and pray both for this man, 
Brutish as he is, and for our city, and beg the god 
-To show forbearance. Come, now, take your ivy staff 
And let us go. Try to support me; we will help 
Each other. It would be scandalous for two old men 
To fall; still, we must go, and pay our due service 
To Dionysus, son of Zeus. — Cadmus, the name 
Pentheus means sorrow. God grant he may not bring 
Sorrow 
Upon your house. Do not take that as prophecy; 
I judge his acts. Such foolish words bespeak a fool. 
Exeunt TErRESIAS and CADMUS. 
CHORUS: 
Holiness, Queen of heaven, [Strophe τ 
Holiness, golden-winged ranging the earth, 
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Do you hear his blasphemy? . 

Pentheus dares -- do you hear? — to revile the god of joy, 

The son of Semele, who when the gay-crowned feast is 
set 

Is named among gods the chief; 

Whose gifts are joy and union of soul in dancing, 

Joy in music of flutes, 

Joy when sparkling wine at feasts of the gods 

Soothes the sore regret, 

Banishes every grief, 

When the reveller rests, enfolded deep 

In the cool shade of ivy-shoots, 

On wine’s soft pillow of sleep. 


The brash unbridled tongue, [Antistrophe τ 
The lawless folly of fools, will end in pain. 

But the life of wise content 

Is blest with quietness, escapes the storm 

And keeps its house secure. 

Though blessed gods dwell in the distant skies, 
They watch the ways of men. 

To know much is not to be wise. 

Pride more than mortal hastens life to its end; 
And they who in pride pretend 

Beyond man’s limit, will lose what lay 

Close to their hand and sure. 

I count it madness, and know no cure can mend 
The evil man and his evil way. 


O to set foot on Aphrodite’s island, [ Strophe 2 
On Cyprus, haunted by the Loves, who enchant 

Brief life with sweetness; or in that strange land 

Whose fertile river carves a hundred channels 

To enrich her rainless sand; 

Or where the sacred pastures of Olympus slant 
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Down to Pieria, where the Muses dwell -- 
Take me, O Bromius, take me and inspire 
Laughter and worship! There our holy spell 
And ecstasy are welcome; there the gentle band 
Of Graces have their home, and sweet Desire. 


Dionysus, son of Zeus, delights in banquets; [Antistrophe 2 

And his dear love is Peace, giver of wealth, 

Saviour of young men’s lives — a goddess rare! 

In wine, his gift that charms all griefs away, 

Alike both rich and poor may have their part. 

His enemy is the man who has no care 

To pass his years in happiness and health, 

His days in quiet and his nights in joy, 

Watchful to keep aloof both mind and heart 

From men whose pride claims more than mortals may. 

The life that wins the poor man’s common voice, 

His creed, his practice — this shall be my choice. 

Some of the guards whom PENTHEUS sent to arrest DIONYSUS 
now enter with their prisoner. PENTHEUS enters from the palace. 
GUARD: 
Pentheus, we've brought the prey you sent us out to 
catch; 

We hunted him, and here he is. But, Sir, we found 

The beast was gentle; made no attempt to run away, 

Just held his hands out to be tied; didn’t turn pale, 

But kept his florid colour, smiling, telling us 

To tie him up and run him in; gave us no trouble 

At all, just waited for us. Naturally I felt 

A bit embarrassed. ‘You'll excuse me, Sir,” I said, 

‘I don’t want to arrest you; it’s the king’s command.’ 
Another thing, Sir -- those women you rounded up 

And put in fetters in the prison, those Bacchants; 

Well, they’re all gone, turned loose to the glens; and 

there they are, 
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Frisking about, calling on Bromius their god. 
The fetters simply opened and fell off their feet; 
The bolts shot back, untouched by mortal hand; the doors 
Flew wide. Master, this man has come here with a load 
Of miracles. Well, what happens next is your concern, 
PENTHEUS: 
Untie this man’s hands. [The GuARD does so.] He’s 
securely in the trap. 
He’s not so nimble-footed as to escape me now. 
Well, friend: your shape is not unhandsome — for the 
pursuit 
Of women, which is the purpose of your presence here. 
You are no wrestler, I can tell from these long curls 
Cascading most seductively over your cheek. 
Your skin, too, shows a whiteness carefully preserved; 
You keep away from the sun’s heat, walk in the shade, 
So hunting Aphrodite with your lovely face. 
Ah, well; first tell me who you are. What is your 
birth? 
DIONYSUS: 
Your question’s easily answered, it is no secret. 
Perhaps you have heard of Tmolus, a mountain decked 
with flowers. 
PENTHEUs: A range that curves round Sardis? Yes, I know 
of it. 
Dionysus: That is my home. I am a Lydian by birth. 
PENTHEUS: How comes it that you bring these rituals to 
Hellas? 
Dionysus: Dionysus, son of Zeus, himself instructed me. 
PenTHEUS: Is there a Lydian Zeus, then, who begets new 
gods? 
Dionysus: I speak of Zeus who wedded Semele here in 
Thebes. 
PENTHEUS: Did he possess you in a dream, or visibly? 
Dionysus: Yes, face to face; he gave these mysteries to me. 
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PENTHEUS: These mysteries you speak of: what form do 
they take? 

Dionysus: To the uninitiated that must not be told. 

PENTHEUS: And those who worship -- what advantage do 
they gain? 

Dionysus: Itisnot for you to learn; yet it is worth knowing. 

PENTHEUs: You bait your answer well, to arouse my eager- 
ness. 

Dionysus: His rituals abhor a man of impious life. 

PENTHEUS: You say you saw him face to face: what was he 
like? 

Dionysus: Such as he chose to be. I had no say in that. 

Pentueus: Still you side-track my question with an empty 
phrase. 

Dionysus: Just so. A prudent speech sleeps in a foolish ear. 

PENTHEUS: Is Thebes the first place where you have intro- 
duced this god? 

Dionysus: No; every eastern land dances these mysteries. 

PentHEUuS: No doubt. Their moral standards fall far below 
ours. 

Dionysus: In this they are superior; but their customs differ. 

PENTHEUS: Do you perform these mysteries by night or day? 

Dionysus: Chiefly by night. Darkness promotes religious 
awe. 

PeNTHEUS: For women darkness is deceptive and impure. 

Dionysus: Impurity can be pursued by daylight too. 

PENTHEUS: You must be punished for your foul and slippery 
tongue. 

Dionysus: And you for blindness and impiety to the god. 

Pentuevs: How bold this Bacchant is! A practised pleader 


too. 
Dionysus: Tell me my sentence. What dread pain will you 


inflict? 
PenTHEUs: I'll start by cutting off your delicate long hair. 
Dionysus: My hair is sacred; I preserve it for the god. 
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PentHevs: And next, that thyrsus in your hand — give it to 
me. 

Dionysus: Take it from me yourself; it is the god’s emblem. 

PgntHevs: I'll lock you up in prison and keep you there. 

DIONYsUs: The god 
Himself, whenever I desire, will set me free. 

Pentuevus: Of course — when you, with all your Bacchants, 
call to him! 

Dionysus: He is close at hand here, and sees what is done 
to me. 

Pentugus: Indeed? Where is he, then? Not visible to my 
eyes. 

Dro Nysus: Beside me. You, being a blasphemer, see noth- 
ing. 

ἜΞΩ Σ [to the Guarps}: Get hold of him; he’s mocking 
me and the whole city. 

Dionysus [to the Guarps]: Don’t bind me, I warn you. 
[To PENTHEUs| I am sane, and you are mad. 

PENTHEUS: My word overrules yours. [To the Guarps] I 
tell you, bind him fast. 

Dionysus: You know not what you are saying, what you 
do, nor who : 
You are. 

PENTHEUS: Who? Pentheus, son of Echion and Agaué. 

Dionysus: Your name points to calamity. It fits you well. 

PENTHEUS: 

Take him away and shut him in my stables, where 

He can stay staring at darkness. - You can dance in there! 

As for these women you've brought as your accomplices, 

I'll either send them to the slave-market to be sold, 

Or keep them in my own household to work the looms; 

And that will stop their fingers drumming on 
tambourines! 

Dionysus: 


ΓΙ go. Nothing can touch me that is not ordained, 
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But I warn you: Dionysus, who you say is dead, 
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‘Will come in swift pursuit to avenge this sacrilege. 
You are putting him in prison when you lay hands on 


me. 


Guarps take Dionysus away to the stables; PENTHEUS 


follows. 
Corvus: 
Dirce, sweet and holy maid, 
Acheloiis’ Theban daughter, 
- Once the child of Zeus was made 
Welcome in your welling water, 
When the lord of earth and sky 
Snatched him from the undying flame, 
Laid him safe within his thigh, 
Calling loud the infant’s name: 
*Twice-born Dithyrambus! Come, 
Enter here your father’s womb; 
Bacchic child, I now proclaim 
This in Thebes shall be your name.’ 
Now, divine Dirce, when my head is crowned 
And my feet dance in Bacchus’ revelry -- 
Now you reject me from your holy ground. 
Why should you fear me? By the purple fruit 
That glows in glory on Dionysus’ tree, 
His dread name yet shall haunt your memory! 


Oh, what anger lies beneath 
Pentheus’ voice and sullen face - 
Offspring of the dragon’s teeth, 
And Echion’s earth-born race, 
Brute with bloody jaws agape, 
God-defying, gross and grim, 
Slander of his human shape! 

Soon he’ll chain us limb to limb - 
Bacchus’ servants! Yes, and more: 
Even now our comrade lies 


[Strophe 


[Antistrophe 
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Deep on his dark prison floor. 


Dionysus! Do your eyes 
See us? O son of Zeus, the oppressor’s rod 
Falls on your worshippers; come, mighty god, 
Brandish your golden thyrsus and descend 
From great Olympus; touch this murderous man, 
And bring his violence to a sudden end! 


Where are you, Dionysus? Leading your dancing [Epode 
bands 
Over the mountain slopes, past many a wild beast’s lair, 
Or on Corycian crags, with the thyrsus in their hands? 
Or in the wooded coverts, maybe, of Olympus, where 
Orpheus once gathered the trees and mountain beasts, 
Gathered them with his lyre, and sang an enchanting air. 
Happy vale of Pieria! Bacchus delights in you; 
He will cross the flood and foam of the Axius river, and 
there 
He will bring his whirling Maenads, with dancing and 
with feasts, 
Cross the father of waters, Lydias, generous giver 
Of wealth and luck, they say, to the land he wanders 
through, 
Whose famous horses graze by the rich and lovely river. 
Suddenly a shout is heard from inside the building -- 
the voice of Dionysus. 
DIONYSUS: 
Io, Io! Do you know my voice, do you hear? 
Worshippers of Bacchus! Io, Io! 
CHORUS: 
Who is that? Where is he? 
The shout of Dionysus is calling us! 
DIONYSUs: 
Io, Io! Hear me again: 
I am the son of Semele, the son of Zeus! 
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Cuorvus: 
Io, Io, our lord, our lord! 
Come, then, come to our company, lord of joy! 
Dionysus: O dreadful earthquake, shake the floor of the 
world! 
Cuorus [with a scream of terror}: 
Pentheus’ palace is falling, crumbling in pieces! [They 
continue severally] 
- Dionysus stands in the palace; bow before him! 
~ We bow before him. — See how the roof and pillars 
Plunge to the ground! — Bromius is with us, 
He shouts from prison the shout of victory! 
The flame on Semele’s tomb grows and brightens. 
Dionysus: 
’ Fan to a blaze the flame the lightning lit; 
Kindle the conflagration of Pentheus’ palace! 
Cuorvs: 
Look, look, look! 
Do you see, do you see the flame of Semele’s tomb, 
The flame that lived when she died of the lightning-stroke? 
A noise of crashing masonry is heard. 
Down, trembling Maenads! Hurl yourselves to the ground. 
Your god is wrecking the palace, roof to floor; 
He heard our cry — he is coming, the son of Zeus! 
The doors open and DIONYSUS appears. 
DIONyYsUs: 
Women of Asia, why do you cower thus, prostrate and 
terrified? 
Surely you could hear Dionysus shattering Pentheus’ 
palace? Come, 
Lift yourselves up, take good courage, stop this trembling 
of your limbs! 
CHORUS: 
We are saved! Oh, what a joy to hear your Bacchic call 
ring out! 
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We were all alone, deserted; you have come, and we 
rejoice. 
DIONYSUS: 
Were you comfortless, despondent, when I was escorted 
in, 
Helpless, sentenced to be cast in Pentheus’ murky prison- 
cell? \ 
CuHorus: 
Who could help it? What protector had we, once 
deprived of you? 
Tell us now how you escaped the clutches of this wicked 
man. 
Dionysus: alone, at once, unaided, effortlessly freed myself. 
Cuorus: How could that be? Did not Pentheus bind your 
arms with knotted ropes? 
DIONYSUs: 
There I made a mockery of him. He thought he was 
binding me; 
But he neither held nor touched me, save in his deluded 
~ mind. 
Near the mangers where he meant to tie me up, he 
found a bull; 
And he tied his rope round the bull’s knees and hooves, 
panting with rage, 
Dripping sweat, biting his lips; while I sat quietly by and 
watched. 
It was then that Dionysus shook the building, made the 
flame 
On his mother’s tomb flare up. When Pentheus saw this, 
he supposed 
The whole place was burning. He rushed this way, that 
way, calling out 
To the servants to bring water; every slave about the 
place 
Was engaged upon this futile task. He left it presently, 
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Thinking I had escaped; snatched up his murderous 
sword, darted indoors. 

Thereupon Dionysus — as it seemed to me; I merely 


guess — 

Made a phantom hover in the courtyard. Pentheus flew 
at it, 

Stabbing at the empty sunlight, thinking he was killing 
me. 

Yet a further humiliation Bacchus next contrived for 
him: 

He destroyed the stable buildings. Pentheus sees my 
prison now 

Lying there, a heap of rubble; and the picture grieves his 
heart. 

Now he’s dazed and helpless with exhaustion. He has 

dropped his sword. - 

He, a man, dared to take arms against a god. I quietly 
walked 

Out of the palace here to join you, giving Pentheus not 
a thought. 


But I hear his heavy tread inside the palace. Soon, I think, 
He'll be out here in the forecourt. After what has 
happened now, 
What will he have to say? For all his rage, he shall not 
ruffle me. 
It’s a wise man’s part to practise a smooth-tempered 
self-control. 
_ Enter PENTHEUS, 
PENTHEUS: 
This is outrageous. He has escaped — that foreigner. 
Only just now I had him locked up and in chains, 
He sees Dionysus and gives an excited shout. 
He’s there! Well, what’s going on now? How did you 
get out? 
How dare you show your face here at my very door? 
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Dionysvs: Stay where you are. You are angry; now control 
yourself. 
ῬΕΝΤΗΕῦΞ: You were tied up inside there. How did you 
escape? 
Dionysus: I said — did you not hear? — that I should be set 
free -- 
PentHeus: By whom? You're always finding something 
new to say. 
Dionysus: By him who plants for mortals the rich- 
clustered vine. 
PenTHEUS: The god who frees his worshippers from every 
law.* 
Dionysus: Your insult to Dionysus is a compliment. 
PeNnTHEUS |to attendant GuaRDS|: Go round the walls and 
tell them to close every gate. 
Dionysus: And why? Or cannot gods pass even over walls? 
PENTHEUS: Oh, you know everything -- save what you 
ought to know. 
DIONYsUs: ᾿ 
The things most needful to be known, those things I 
know. 
But listen first to what this man has to report; 
He comes from the mountain, and he has some news for 
you. 
I will stay here; I promise not to run away. 
Enter a HERDSMAN. 
HERDSMAN: 
Pentheus, great king of Thebes! I come from Mount 
Cithaeron, 
Whose slopes are never free from dazzling shafts of snow. 
PEnTHEUs: And what comes next? What urgent message do 
you bring? 
HERDSMAN: 
I have seen the holy Bacchae, who like a flight of spears 
* This is conjecturally supplied in place of a missing line. 
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Went streaming bare-limbed, frantic, out of the city gate. 
I have come with the intention of telling you, my lord, 
And the city, of their strange and terrible doings -- things 
Beyond all wonder. But first I would learn whether 
I may speak freely of what is going on there, or 
If I should trim my words. I fear your hastiness, 
My lord, your anger, your too potent royalty. 
PENTHEUS: 
From me fear nothing. Say all that you have to say; 
Anger should not grow hot against the innocent. 
The more dreadful your story of these Bacchic rites, 
The heavier punishment I will inflict upon 
This man who enticed our women to their evil ways. 
HERDSMAN: 
~ At dawn today, when first the sun’s rays warmed the 
earth, 
My herd of cattle was slowly climbing up towards 
The high pastures; and there I saw three separate 
Companies of women. The leader of one company 
Was Autonoé; your mother Agaué was at the head 
Of the second, Ino of the third; and they all lay 
Relaxed and quietly sleeping. Some rested on beds 
Of pine-needles, others had pillows of oak-leaves. 
They lay just as they had thrown themselves down on 
the ground, 
But modestly, not -- as you told us -- drunk with wine 
Or flute-music, seeking the solitary woods 
For the pursuit of love. 
When your mother Agaué 
Heard the horned cattle bellowing, she stood upright 
Among the Bacchae, and called to them to stir themselves 
From sleep; and they shook off the strong sleep from 
their eyes 
And leapt to their feet. They were a sight to marvel at 
For modest comeliness; women both old and young, 
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Girls still unmarried. First they let their hair fall free 
Over their shoulders; some tied up the fastenings 
Of fawnskins they had loosened; round the dappled fur 
Curled snakes that licked their cheeks. Some would have 
in their arms 
A young gazelle, or wild wolf-cubs, to which they gave 
Their own white milk -- those of them who had left at 
home 
Young children newly born, so that their breasts were 
full. 
And they wore wreaths of ivy-leaves, or oak, or flowers 
Of bryony. One would strike her thyrsus on a rock, 
And from the rock a limpid stream of water sprang. 
Another dug her wand into the earth, and there 
The god sent up a fountain of wine. Those who desired 
Milk had only to scratch the earth with finger-tips, 
And there was the white stream flowing for them to 
drink, 
While from the thyrsus a sweet ooze of honey dripped. 
Oh! if you had been there and seen all this, you would 
Have offered prayers to this god whom you now 
condemn. 
We herdsmen, then, and shepherds gathered to 
exchange 
Rival reports of these strange and extraordinary 
Performances; and one, who had knocked about the 
town, 
And had a ready tongue, addressed us: ‘You who live 
On the holy mountain heights,’ he said, ‘shall we hunt 
down 
Agaué, Pentheus’ mother, and bring her back from these 
Rituals, and gratify the king? What do you say?’ 
This seemed a good suggestion; so we hid ourselves 
In the leafy bushes, waiting. When the set time came, 
The women began brandishing their wands, preparing 
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To dance, calling in unison on the son of Zeus, 
“Tacchus! Bromius!’ And with them the whole mountain, 
And all the creatures there, joined in the mystic rite 
Of Dionysus, and with their motion all things moved. 
Now, Agaué as she danced passed close to me; and I 
At once leapt out from hiding, bent on capturing her. 
But she called out, “Oh, my swift-footed hounds, these 
men 
Are hunting us. Come follow me! Each one of you 
Arm herself with the holy thyrsus, and follow me!’ 
So we fled, and escaped being torn in pieces by 
Those possessed women. But our cattle were there, 
cropping 
The fresh grass; and the women attacked them, with 
their bare hands. 
You could see one take a full-uddered bellowing young 
heifer 
And hold it by the legs with her two arms stretched 
wide; 
Others seized on our cows and tore them limb from limb; 
You'd see some ribs, or a cleft hoof, tossed high and low; 
And rags of flesh hung from pine-branches, dripping 
blood. 
Bulls, which one moment felt proud rage hot in their 
horns, 
The next were thrown bodily to the ground, dragged 
down 
By hands of girls in thousands; and they stripped the flesh 
From the bodies faster than you could wink your royal 
eyes. 
Then, skimming bird-like over the surface of the 
ground, 
They scoured the plain which stretches by Asopus’ banks 
And yields rich crops for Thebes; and like an enemy 


force 
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They fell on Hysiae and Erythrae, two villages 

On the low slopes of Cithaeron, and ransacked them 
both; 

Snatched babies out of the houses; any plunder which 

They carried on their shoulders stayed there without 
straps — 

Nothing fell to the ground, not bronze or iron; they 
carried 

Fire on their heads, and yet their soft hair was not burnt. 

The villagers, enraged at being so plundered, armed 

Themselves to resist; and then, my lord, an amazing 
sight 

Was to be seen. The spears those men were throwing 
drew 

No blood; but the women, hurling a thyrsus like a spear, 

Dealt wounds; in short, those women turned the men to 
flight. 

There was the power of a god in that. Then they went 
back 

To the place where they had started from, to those 
fountains 

The god had caused to flow for them. And they washed 
off 

The blood; and snakes licked clean the stains, till their 
cheeks shone. 

So, master, whoever this divinity may be, 

Receive him in this land. His powers are manifold; 

But chiefly, as I hear, he gave to men the vine 

To cure their sorrows; and without wine, neither love 

Nor any other pleasure would be left for us. 

HORUS: 

I shrink from speaking freely before the king; yet I 

Will say it: there is no greater god than Dionysus. 


PENTHEUS: 


This Bacchic arrogance advances on us like 
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A spreading fire, disgracing us before all Hellas. 
‘We must act now. [To the HERDSMAN] Go quickly to 
the Electran gate; 

Tell all my men who carry shields, heavy or light, 

All riders on fast horses, all my archers with 

Their twanging bows, to meet me there in readiness 

For an onslaught on these maniacs. This is beyond 

All bearing, if we must let women so defy us. 
Dionysus: 

You refuse, Pentheus, to give heed to what I say 

Or change your ways. Yet still, despite your wrongs to me, 

I warn you: stay here quietly; do not take up arms 

Against a god. Dionysus will not tolerate 

Attempts to drive his worshippers from their holy hills. 
PENTHEUS: 

Til not have you instruct me. You have escaped your 

chains; 

Now be content -- or must I punish you again? 
DIONYSUS: 

I would control my rage and sacrifice to him 

If I were you, rather than kick against the goad. 

Can you, a mortal, measure your strength with a god's? 
PENTHEUS: 

I'll sacrifice, yes -- blood of women, massacred 

Wholesale, as they deserve, among Cithaeron’s glens. 
Dionysus: 

Your army will be put ‘to flight. What a disgrace 

For bronze shields to be routed by those women’s wands} 
PENTHEUS: 

How can I deal with this impossible foreigner? 

In prison or out, nothing will make him hold his tongue. 
Dionysus: My friend, a happy settlement may still be 

found. 
PentHevs: How? Must I be a slave to my own slave- 

women? 
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Dionysus: I will, using no weapons, bring those women 
here. 

Pentueus: Hear that, for the gods’ sake! You're playing 
me some trick. 

Dionysus: What trick? -- if I am ready to save you by my 
skill. 


Pzntueus: You've planned this with them, so that the 
rituals can go on. 

Dionysus: Indeed I have planned this -- not with them, but 
with the god. 

PgnTHEUs: Bring out my armour, there! -- That is enough 
from you. 

Dionysus [with an authoritative shout]: 
Wait! [Then quietly] Do you want to see 
Those women, where they sit together, up in the hills? 

PENTHBUS: Why, yes; for that, I'd give a weighty sum of 
gold. 

Dionysus: What made you fall into this great desire to see? 

PENTHEUS: It would cause me distress to see them drunk 
with wine. 

Dionysus: Yet you would gladly witness this distressing 
sight? 

PgenTHEUs: Of course -- if I could quietly sit under the pines, 

Dionysus: They'll track you down, even if you go there 
secretly. 

PENTHEUS: Openly, then. Yes, what you say is very true. 

Dionysus: Then shall I lead you? You will undertake to 
go? 

PENTHEUS: Yes, lead me there at once; I am impatient. 

Dionysus: Then, 
You must first dress yourself in a fine linen gown. 

PENTHEUS: Why in a linen gown? Must I then change my 
sex? 

Dionysus: In case they kill you, if you are seen there as a 
man. 
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| _ PenTHeEvs: Again you are quite right. How you think of 


everything ! 


Dionysus: It was Dionysus who inspired me with that 
thought. 

PENTHEUS: Then how can your suggestion best be carried 
out? 

Dionysus: I'll come indoors with you myself and dress 
you. 
PENTHEUS: What? 
Dress me? In woman’s clothes? But I would be ashamed. 
Dionysus: Do you want to watch the Maenads? Are you 
less eager now? 

PenTHEUs: What kind of dress ἀϊά you say you would put 
on me? 

~ Dionysus: First rll adorn your head with locks of flowing 
hair. 

Pentueus: And after that? What style of costume shall I 
have? 

Dionysvs: A full-length robe; and on your head shall be a 
snood. 

PENTHEUS: Besides these, is there anything else you'll put 
on me? 

Dionysus: A dappled fawnskin round you, a thyrsus in 
your hand. 

PentuHEvs: I could not bear to dress myself in woman’s 
clothes. 

Dionysus: If you join the battle with the Maenads, blood 
will flow. 

PENTHBUS: You are right; I must first go to spy on them. 

Dionysus: That way 
Is better than inviting force by using it. 

Pentueus: And how shall I get through the town without 
being seen? 

Dionysus: We'll go by empty streets; I will show you the 


way. 
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PENTHEUS: 
The Maenads must not mock me; better anything 
Than that. Now I'll go in, and think how best to act. 
Dionysus: You may do so. My preparations are all made. 
PENTHEUS: 
I'll go in, then; and either I’ll set forth at the head 
Of my armed men - or else I'll follow your advice. 
Exit PBNTHEUS. 
DIONYSUS: 
Women, this man is walking into the net. He will 
Visit the Bacchae; and there death shall punish him. 
Dionysus! -- for you are not far distant — all is now 
In your hands. Let us be revenged on him! And first 
Fill him with wild delusions, drive him out of his mind. 
While sane, he’ll not consent to put on woman’s clothes; 
Once free from the curb of reason, he. will put them 
on. 
I long to set Thebes laughing at him, as he walks 
In female garb through all the streets; to humble him 
From the arrogance he showed when first he threatened 
me. 
Now I will go, to array Pentheus in the dress 
Which he will take down with him to the house of 
Death, 
Slaughtered by his own mother’s hands, And he shall 
know 
Dionysus, son of Zeus, in his full nature God, 
Most terrible, although most gentle, to mankind. 
Dionysus follows PENTHEUS into the palace. 
CuHorvs: 
O for long nights of worship, gay [Strophe 
With the pale gleam of dancing feet, 
With head tossed high to the dewy air - 
Pleasure mysterious and sweet! 
O for the joy of a fawn at play 
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In the fragrant meadow’s green delight, 

Who has leapt out free from the woven snare, 
Away from the terror of chase and flight, 

And the huntsman’s shout, and the straining pack, 
And skims the sand by the river’s brim 

With the speed of wind in each aching limb, 

To the blessed lonely forest where 

The soil’s unmarked by a human track, 

And leaves hang thick and the shades are dim. 


What prayer should we call wise? [Refrain 
What gift of Heaven should man 

Count a more noble prize, 

A prayer more prudent, than 

To stretch a conquering arm 

Over the fallen crest 

Of those who wished us harm? 

And what is noble every heart loves best. 


Slow, yet unfailing, move the Powers [Antistrophe 
Of heaven with the moving hours. 

When mind runs mad, dishonours God, 
And worships self and senseless pride, 
Then Law eternal wields the rod. 

Still Heaven hunts down the impious man, 
Though divine subtlety may hide 

Time’s creeping foot. No mortal ought 
To challenge Time -- to overbear 

Custom in act, or age in thought. 

All men, at little cost, may share 

The blessing of a pious creed; 

Truths more than mortal, which began 

In the beginning, and belong 

To very nature — these indeed 

Reign in our world, are fixed and strong. 
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What prayer should we call wise? [Refrain 
What gift of heaven should man 

Count a more noble prize, 

A prayer more prudent, than 

To stretch a conquering arm 

Over the fallen crest 

Of those who wished us harm? 

And what is noble every heart loves best. 


Blest is the man who cheats the stormy sea [Epode 
And safely moors beside the sheltering quay; 
So, blest is he who triumphs over trial. 
One man, by various means, in wealth or strength 
Outdoes his neighbour; hope in a thousand hearts 
Colours a thousand different dreams; at length 
Some find a dear fulfilment, some denial. 
But this I say, 
That he who best 
Enjoys each passing day 
Is truly blest. 
Enter Dionysus. He tums to call PENTHEUS. 
DIONYSUS: 
Come, perverse man, greedy for sights you should not 
see, 
Eager for deeds you should not do — Pentheus! Come 
out 
Before the palace and show yourself to me, wearing 
The garb of a frenzied Bacchic woman, and prepared 
To spy on your mother and all her Bacchic company. 
Enter PENTHEUS dressed as a Bacchic devotee. He is dazed 
and entirely subservient to DIONYSUS. 
You are the very image of one of Cadmus’ daughters. 
PENTHEUS: 
Why, now! I seem to see two suns; a double Thebes; 
Our city’s wall with seven gates appears double. 
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Dionysus takes PENTHEUS by the hand and leads 
him forward, 
You are a bull I see leading me forward now; 
A pair of horns seems to have grown upon your head. 
Were you a beast before? You have become a bull. 
Dionysus: 
The god then did not favour us; he is with us now, 
We have made our peace with him; you see as you 
should see. 
PENTHEUS: 
How do I look? Tell me, is not the way I stand 
Like the way Ino stands, or like my mother Agaué? 
DIONYSUS: 
Looking at you, I think I see them both. Wait, now; 
Here is a curl has slipped out of its proper place, 
Not as I tucked it carefully below your snood. 
PENTHEUS: 
Indoors, as I was tossing my head up and down 
Like a Bacchic dancer, I dislodged it from its place. 
DIONYsus: 
Come, then; I am the one who should look after you. 
I'll fix it in its place again. There; lift your head. 
PentTuHeus: You dress me, please; I have put myself in your 
hands now. 
DIONYSUS: 
Your girdle has come loose; and now your dress does not 
Hang, as it should, in even pleats down to the ankle. 
PENTHEUS: 
That’s true, I think — at least by the right leg, on this 
side; 
But on the other side the gown hangs well to the heel. 
DIONYSUS: 
You'll surely count me chief among your friends, when 
ou 
Witness the Maenads’ unexpected modesty. 
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PENTHEUS: 

Ought I to hold my thyrsus in the right hand -- so, 

Or in the left, to look more like a Bacchanal? 
DIONYSUS: 

In the right hand; and raise it at the same time as 

Your right foot. I am glad you are so changed in mind. 
PENTHEUS: 

Could I lift up on my own shoulders the whole weight 

Of Mount Cithaeron, and all the women dancing there? 
Dionysus: 

You could, if you so wished. The mind you had before 

Was sickly; now your mind is just as it should be. 
PENTHEUS: 

Shall we take crowbars? Or shall I put my shoulder under 

The rocks, and heave the mountain up with my two arms? 
Dionysus: 

Oh, come, now! Don’t destroy the dwellings of the 

nymphs, 

And the quiet places where Pan sits to play his pipes. 
PENTHEUS: 

You are right. We ought not to use force to overcome 

Those women. I will hide myself among the pines, 
DIONYsUs: 

Hide ~ yes, you'll hide, and find the proper hiding-place 

For one who comes by stealth to spy on Bacchic rites. 
PENTHEUS: 

Why yes! I think they are there now in their hidden nests, 

Like birds, all clasped close in the sweet prison of love. 
DIONYSUS: 

What you are going to watch for is this very thing; 

Perhaps you will catch them -- if you are not first 

caught yourself. 

PENTHEUS: 

Now take me through the central streets of Thebes; for I 

Am the one man among them all that dares do this. 
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One man alone, you agonize for Thebes; therefore 
It is your destined ordeal that awaits you now. 
Come with me; I will bring you safely to the place; 
Another shall conduct you back. 


PENTHEUS: My mother -- yes? 
Dionysus: A sight for all to witness. 

PENTHEUS: To this end I go. 
Dionysus: You will return borne high -- 

PENTHEUS: Royal magnificence! 
Dionysus: In your own mother’s arms. 

PENTHEUS: You insist that I be spoiled. 
Dionysus: One kind of spoiling. 

PENTHEUS: Yet I win what I deserve. 


Exit PENTHEUS. 
DIONYSUS: 
Pentheus, you are a man to make men fear; fearful 
Will be your end — an end that shall lift up your fame 
To the height of heaven. 
Agaué, and you her sisters, daughters of Cadmus, 
Stretch out your hands! See, I am bringing this young man 
To his great battle; and I and Bromius shall be 
Victors. What more shall happen, the event will show. 
Exit DIONYsUS. 
CHORUS: 
Hounds of Madness, fly to the mountain, fly [Stropha 
Where Cadmus’ daughters are dancing in ecstasy ἢ 
Madden them like a frenzied herd stampeding, 
Against the madman hiding in woman’s clothes 
To spy on the Maenads’ rapture! 
First his mother shall see him craning his neck 
Down from a rounded rock or a sharp crag, 
And shout to the Maenads, ‘Who is the man, you Bacchae, 
Who has come to the mountain, come to the mountain 


spying 
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On the swift wild mountain-dances of Cadmus’ daughters? 
Which of you is his mother? 

No, that lad never lay in a woman’s womb; 

A lioness gave him suck, or a Libyan Gorgon!” 


Justice, now be revealed! Now let your sword 
Thrust — through and through -- to sever the throat 
Of the godless, lawless, shameless son of Echion, 
Who sprang from the womb of Earth! 


See! With contempt of right, with a reckless [Antistrophe 
rage 

To Ste your and your mother’s mysteries, Bacchus, 

With maniac fury out he goes, stark mad, 

For a trial of strength against your invincible arm! 

His proud purposes death shall discipline. 

He who unquestioning gives the gods their due, 

And knows that his days are as dust, shall live untouched. 

I have no wish to grudge the wise their wisdom; 

But the joys I seek are greater, outshine all others, 

And lead our life to goodness and loveliness: 

The joy of the holy heart 

That night and day is bent to honour the gods 

And disown all custom that breaks the bounds of right. 


Justice, now be revealed! Now let your sword 
Thrust — through and through — to sever the throat 
Of the godless, lawless, shameless son of Echion, 
Who sprang from the womb of Earth! 
[Then with growing excitement, shouting in unison, and 
dancing to the rhythm of their words] 
Come, Dionysus! [Epode 
Come, and appear to us! 
Come like a bull or a 
Hundred-headed serpent, 
Come like a lion snorting 
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Flame from your nostrils! 
Swoop down, Bacchus, on the 
Hunter of the Bacchae; 
Smile at him and snare him; 
Then let the stampeding 
Herd of the Maenads 
Throw him and throttle him, 
Catch, trip, trample him to death! 
Enter a MESSENGER. 
MESSENGER: 
O house that once shone glorious throughout Hellas, 
home 
Of the old Sidonian king who planted in this soil 
The dragon’s earth-born harvest ! How I weep for 
you! 
Slave though I am, I suffer with my master’s fate. 
Cuorus: Are you from the mountain, from the Bacchic 
rites? What news? 
MEssENGER: Pentheus, son of Echion, is dead. 
Cuorvs: Bromius, lord! Your divine power is revealed! 
MESSENGER: 
What, woman? What was that you said? Do you exult 
When such a cruel fate has overtaken the king? 
Cuorvs: I am no Greek. 
I sing my joy in a foreign tune. 
Not any more do I cower in terror of prison! 
MesseENGeR: Do you think Thebes has no men left who can 
take command? 
CHORUS: Dionysus commands me; 
Not Thebes, but Dionysus. - 
MESSENGER: 
Allowance must be made for you; yet, to rejoice 
At the accomplishment of horrors, is not right. 
Cuorus: Tell us everything, then: this tyrant king 
Bent on cruelty -- how did he die? 
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MESSENGER: 

When we had left behind the outlying parts of Thebes 

And crossed the river Asopus, we began to climb 

Toward the uplands of Cithaeron, Pentheus and I - 

I went as his attendant — and the foreigner 

Who was our guide to the spectacle we were to see. 

Well, first we sat down in a grassy glade. We kept 

Our footsteps and our talk as quiet as possible, 

So as to see without being seen. We found ourselves 

In a valley full of streams, with cliffs on either side. 

There, under the close shade of branching pines, the 
Maenads 

Were sitting, their hands busy at their happy tasks; 

Some of them twining a fresh crown of ivy-leaves 

For a stripped thyrsus; others, gay as fillies loosed 

From painted yokes, were singing holy Bacchic songs, 

Each answering other. But the ill-fated Pentheus saw 

None of this; and he said, “My friend, from where we 
stand 

My eyes cannot make out these so-called worshippers; 

But if I climbed a towering pine-tree on the cliff 

I would have a clear view of their shameful practices.” 

And then I saw that foreigner do an amazing thing. 

He took hold of a pine-tree’s soaring, topmost branch, 

And dragged it down, down, down to the dark earth. 
Tt was bent 

In a circle as a bow is bent, as a wheel’s curve, 

Drawn with a compass, bends the rim to its own shape; 

The foreigner took that mountain-pine in his two hands 

And bent it down ~ ἃ thing no mortal man could do. 

Then seating Pentheus on a high branch, he began 

To let the tree spring upright, slipping it through his 
hands 

Steadily, taking care he should not be flung off. 

The pine-trunk, straightened, soared into the soaring sky, 
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Bearing my master seated astride, so that he was 
‘More visible to the Maenads than they were to him. 
He was just coming into view on his high perch, 
When out of the sky a voice -- Dionysus, I suppose; 
That foreigner was nowhere to be seen — pealed forth: 
“Women, here is the man who made a mock of you, 
And me, and of my holy rites. Now punish him.’ 
And in the very moment the voice spoke, a flash 
Of dreadful fire stretched between earth and the high 
heaven. 

The air fell still. The wooded glade held every leaf 
Still. You could hear no cry of any beast. The women, 
Not having caught distinctly what the voice uttered, 
Stood up and gazed around. Then came a second word 
Of command. As soon as Cadmus’ daughters recognized 
The clear bidding of Bacchus, with the speed of doves 
They darted forward, and all the Bacchae after them. 
Through the torrent-filled valley, over the rocks, 

possessed 
By the very breath of Bacchus they went leaping on. 
Then, when they saw my master crouched high in the 
pine, 
At first they climbed the cliff which towered opposite, 
And violently flung at him pieces of rocks, or boughs 
Of pine-trees which they hurled as javelins; and some 
Aimed with the thyrsus; through the high air all around 
Their wretched target missiles flew. Yet every aim 
Fell short, the tree’s height baffled all their eagerness; 
While Pentheus, helpless in this pitiful trap, sat there. 
Then, with a force like lightning, they tore down 
branches 
Of oak, and with these tried to prize up the tree's roots. 
When all their struggles met with no success, Agaué 
Cried out, ‘Come, Maenads, stand in a circle round the 
tree 
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And take hold of it. We must catch this climbing beast, 
- Or he’ll disclose the secret dances of Dionysus.’ 
They came; a thousand hands gripped on the pine and 
tore it. 
Out of the ground. Then from his high perch plunging, 
crashing 
To the earth Pentheus fell, with one incessant scream 
As he understood what end was near. 
His mother first, 
As priestess, led the rite of death, and fell upon him. 
He tore the headband from his hair, that his wretched 
mother : 
Might recognize him and not kill him. “Mother,” he 
cried, 
Touching her cheek, ‘It is I, your own son Pentheus, 
whom 
You bore to Echion. Mother, have mercy; I have sinned, 
But I am still your own son. Do not take my life!’ 
Agaué was foaming at the mouth; her rolling eyes 
Were wild; she was not in her right mind, but possessed 
By Bacchus, and she paid no heed to him. She grasped 
His left arm between wrist and elbow, set her foot 
Against his ribs, and tore his arm off by the shoulder. 
It was no strength of hers that did it, but the god 
Filled her, and made it easy. On the other side 
Ino was at him, tearing at his flesh; and now 
Autonoé joined them, and the whole maniacal horde. 
A single and continuous yell arose — Pentheus 
Shrieking as long as life was left in him, the women 
Howling in triumph. One of them carried off an arm, 
Another a foot, the boot still laced on it. The ribs 
Were stripped, clawed clean; and women’s hands, thick 
red with blood, 
Were tossing, catching, like a plaything, Pentheus’ flesh. 
His body lies -- no easy task to find -- scattered 
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Under hard rocks, or in the green woods. His poor head -- 
His mother carries it, fixed on her thyrsus-point, 
Openly over Cithaeron’s pastures, thinking it 
The head of a young mountain-lion. She has left her 
sisters 
Dancing among the Maenads, and herself comes here 
Inside the walls, exulting in her hideous prey, 
Shouting to Bacchus, calling him her fellow-hunter, 
Her partner in the kill, comrade in victory. 
But Bacchus gives her bitter tears for her reward. 
Now I will go. I must find some place far away 
From this horror, before Agaué returns home. 
A sound and humble heart that reverences the gods 
Is man’s noblest possession; and the same virtue 
Is wisest too, I think, for those who practise it. 
Exit the MESSENGER. 
CuHorvs: 
Let us dance a dance to Bacchus, shout and sing 
For the fall of Pentheus, heir of the dragon’s seed, 
Who hid his beard in a woman’s gown, 
And sealed his death with the holy sign 
Of ivy wreathing a fennel-reed, 
When bull led man to the ritual slaughter-ring. 
Frenzied daughters of Cadmus, what renown 
Your victory wins you — such a song 
As groans must stifle, tears must drown! 
Emblem of conquest, brave and fine! - 
A mother’s hand, defiled 
With blood and dripping red 
Caresses the torn head 
Of her own murdered child! 


But look! I see her -- there, running towards the palace - 
Agaué, Pentheus’ mother, her eyes wildly rolling. 
Come, welcome them -- Dionysus’ holy company. 
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AGAUE appears, frenzied and panting, with PentHEUS’ head 
held in her hand. The rest of her band of devotees, whom the 
Cuorus saw approaching with her, do not enter; but a few are 
seen standing by the entrance, where they wait until the end of the 

lay. 

ΠΡῸΣ Women of Asia! Worshippers of Bacchus! 

AGAUS tries to show them PENTHEUS’ head; they shrink 
from it. 

Cuorvs: Why do you urge me? Oh! 

AGAué: Iam bringing home from the mountains 

A vine-branch freshly cut, 
For the gods have blessed our hunting. 

Cuorus: We see it ... and welcome you in fellowship. 

AcaAvé#: I caught him without a trap, 

A lion-cub, young and wild. 
Look, you may see him: there! 
Cuorus: Where was it? 
AGAUE: On Cithaeron; 
The wild and empty mountain -- 

Cuorus: Cithaeron! 

AcaAvi: ... spilt his life-blood. 

Cuorus: Who shot him? 

AGAUB: I was first; 

All the women are singing, 
“Honour to great Agaué!’ 

Cuorus: And then -- who next? 

AGAUE: Why, Cadmus’... 

Cuorus: What -- Cadmus? 

AGAU2: Yes, his daughters -- 

But after me, after me — 
Laid their hands to the kill. 
Today was a splendid hunt! 
Come now, join in the feast! 

Cuorus: What, wretched woman? Feast? 

AGAUE [tenderly stroking the head as she holds it]: 
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CHORUs: 


AGAUE: 


CHORUS: 
AGAUE: 
CHORUS: 
AGAUE: 
CHorws: 
AGAUB: 


CHoRUs: 
AGAUE: 
CHORUS: 
AGAUB: 


CHORUS: 
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This calf is young: how thickly 
The new-grown hair goes crisping 
Up to his delicate crest! 
Indeed, his long hair makes him 
Look like some wild creature. 
The god is a skilled hunter; 
And he poised his hunting women, 
And hurled them at the quarry. 
True, our god is a hunter. 
Do you praise me? 

Yes, we praise you. 
So will the sons of Cadmus... 
And Pentheus too, Agaué? 
Yes, he will praise his mother 
For the lion-cub she killed. 
Oh, fearful! 

Ay, fearful! 
You are happy? 

I am enraptured; 

Great in the eyes of the world, 
Great are the deeds I’ve done, 
And the hunt that I hunted there! 


Then show it, poor Agaué — this triumphant spoil 
You've brought home; show it to all the citizens of 
Thebes. 


AGAUE: 


Come, all you Thebans living within these towered walls, 
Come, see the beast we, Cadmus’ daughters, caught and 


killed; 


Caught not with nets or thonged Thessalian javelins, 
But with our own bare arms and fingers. After this 
Should huntsmen glory in their exploits, who must buy 
Their needless tools from armourers? We with our hands 
Hunted and took this beast, then tore it limb from limb. 
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Where is my father? Let old Cadmus come. And where 
Is my son Pentheus? Let him climb a strong ladder 
And nail up on the cornice of the palace wall 
This lion’s head that I have hunted and brought home. 
Enter CaDMus with attendants bearing the body of 


PENTHEUS. 
CADMUs: 
Come, men, bring your sad burden that was Pentheus. 
Come, 


Set him at his own door. By weary, endless search 
I found his body’s remnants scattered far and wide 
About Cithaeron’s glens, or hidden in thick woods. 
I gathered them and brought them here. 
I had already 
Returned with old Teiresias from the Bacchic dance, 
And was inside the walls, when news was brought me of 
My daughters’ terrible deed. I turned straight back; and 
now 
Return, bringing my grandson, whom the Maenads killed. 
I saw Autonoé, who bore Actaeon to Aristaeus, 
And Ino with her, there among the trees, still rapt 
In their unhappy frenzy; but I understood 
That Agaué had come dancing on her way to Thebes -- 
And there indeed she is, a sight for misery! 
AGAUE: 
Father! Now you may boast as loudly as you will 
That you have sired the noblest daughters of this age! 
I speak of all three, but myself especially. 
I have left weaving at the loom for greater things, 
For hunting wild beasts with my bare hands. See this prize, 
Here in my arms; I won it, and it shall be hung 
On your palace wall. There, father, take it in your hands, 
Be Pe of my hunting; call your friends to a feast; let 
them 
Bless you and envy you for the splendour of my deed. 
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CapMus: 

Oh, misery unmeasured, sight intolerable! 

Oh, bloody deed enacted by most pitiful hands! 

What noble prize is this you lay at the gods’ feet, 

Calling the city, and me, to a banquet? Your wretchedness 

Demands the bitterest tears; but mine is next to yours. 

Dionysus has dealt justly, but pursued justice 

Too far; born of my blood, he has destroyed my house. 
AGAUE: 

What an ill-tempered creature an old man is! How full 

Of scowls! I wish my son were a great hunter like 

His mother, hunting beasts with the young men of Thebes; 

But he can only fight with gods. Father, you must 

Correct him. -- Will not someone go and call him here 

To see me, and to share in my great happiness? 
CADMUS: 

Alas, my daughters! If you come to understand 

What you have done, how terrible your pain will be! 

If you remain as you are now, though you could not 

Be happy, at least you will not feel your wretchedness. 
AGaui: Why not happy? What cause have I for wretched- 

ness? 
Capmus: Come here. First turn your eyes this way. Look 

at the sky. 
AGAuvé:1am looking. Why should you want me to look at it? 
CapMws: Does it appear the same to you, or is it changed? 
AGAUuz: Yes, it is clearer than before, more luminous. 
Capmus: And this disturbance of your mind — is it still there? 
AGAUE: 

I don’t know what you mean; but -- yes, I feel a change; 

My mind is somehow clearer than it was before. 
Capmus: Could you now listen to me and give a clear reply? 
Acauz: Yes, father. I have forgotten what we said just now. 
Capmus: When you were married, whose house did you 

go to then? 
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Acaui: You gave me to Echion, of the sown race, they said. 

CapMus: Echion had a son born to him. Who was he? 

AGAuvé: Pentheus. His father lay with me; I bore a son. 

Capmus: Yes; and whose head is that you are holding in 
your arms? 

Acaué: A lion’s -- so the women said who hunted it. 

Capmus: Then look straight at it. Come, to look is no great 
task, 

AGAUE looks; and suddenly screams. 

Acauvé: What am I looking at? What is this in my hands? 

Capmus: Look at it steadily; come closer to the truth. 

AGAUvz:; I see -- O gods, what horror! Oh, what misery! 

CapMvs: Does this appear to you to be a lion’s head? 

AcAuz: No! I hold Pentheus’ head in my accursed hand. 

CapMwvs: It is so. Tears have been shed for him, before you 
knew. 

Acauvé: But who killed him? How did he come into my 
hands. 

Capmus: O cruel hour, that brings a bitter truth to light! 

AcaAuzé: Tell me -- my heart is bursting, I must know the rest. 

Capmus: It was you, Agaué, and your sisters. You killed 
him. 

Acau#: Where was it done? Here in the palace? Or where 
else? 

Capmus: Where, long ago, Actaeon was devoured by 
hounds. 

Acaué: Cithaeron! But what evil fate took Pentheus there? 

Capmus: He went to mock Dionysus and your Bacchic 
rites. 

AGAu#: Why were we on Cithaeron? What had brought us 
there ? 

CapMus: You were possessed. All Thebes was in a Bacchic 
trance. 

Acaué: Dionysus has destroyed us. Now I understand. 

CapMus: He was insulted. You refused to call him god. 
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AGauvE: Father, where is the beloved body of my son? 
CapMus: Here. It was I who brought it, after painful search. 
Acauvé: And are his limbs now decently composed? 
CADMUs: Not yet.* 
We came back to the city with all possible haste. 
AGAUvz#: How could I touch his body with these guilty hands? 
CapDMvws: Your guilt, my daughter, was not heavier than his, 
Ασαυξ: What part did Pentheus have, then, in my insanity? 
CADMUS: 
He sinned like you, refusing reverence to a god. 
Therefore the god has joined all in one ruin — you, 
Your sisters, Pentheus -- to destroy my house and me. 
I have no son; and now, my unhappy child, I see 
This son of yours dead by a shameful, hideous death. 
You were the new hope of our house, its bond of 
strength, 
Dear grandson. And Thebes feared you; no one dared 
insult 
Your old grandfather if he saw you near; you would 
Teach him his lesson. But now I shall live exiled, 
Dishonoured — I, Cadmus the great, who planted here, 
And reaped, that glorious harvest of the Theban race. 
O dearest son — yes, even in death you shall be held 
Most dear -- you will never touch my beard again, and 
call 
Me Grandfather, and put your arm round me and say, 
“Who has wronged you or insulted you? Who is unkind, 
Or vexes or disturbs you? Tell me, Grandfather, 
That I may punish him.’ Never again. For me 
All that remains is pain; for you, the pity of death; 
For your mother, tears; torment for our whole family. 
If any man derides the unseen world, let him 
Ponder the death of Pentheus, and believe in gods. 
* This and the three following lines are missing in the text, and are 
here conjecturally supplied. 
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CHORUS: 
I grieve for your fate, Cadmus; though your grandson’s 
death 
Was justly merited, it falls cruelly on you. 
AGAUE: 
Father, you see how one disastrous day has shattered 
My whole life,* turned my pride to shame, my happiness 
To horror. Now my only wish is to compose 
My son’s body for burial, and lament for him; 
And then die. But this is not lawful; for my hands 
Are filthy with pollution of their own making. 
When I have spilt the blood I bore, and torn the flesh 
That grew in my own womb, how can I after this 
Enfold him to my breast, or chant his ritual dirge? 
And yet, I beg you, pity me, and let me touch 
My son, and say farewell to that dear body which 
I cherished, and destroyed unknowing. It is right 
That you should pity, for your hands are innocent. 
CapDMUs: 
My daughter, you and I and our whole house are crushed 
And broken by the anger of this powerful god. 
It is not for me to keep you from your son. Only 
Be resolute, and steel your heart against a sight 


* At this point the two MSS on which the text of this play depends 
show a lacuna of considerable extent; it covers the end of this scene, in 
which Agaué mourns over Pentheus’ body, and the appearance of 
Dionysus manifested as a god. The MSS resume in the middle of a 
speech by Dionysus. A number of quotations by ancient authors, 
together with less than twenty lines from Christus Patiens (an anonymous 
fourth century A.D. work consisting largely of lines adapted from 
Greek tragedies) make it possible to attempt a guess at the content of 
the missing lines. Since this play is often performed, it seems worth 
while to provide here a usable text. In the lines that follow, the words 
printed in italics are mere conjecture, and have no value except as a 
credible completion of the probable sense; while those in Roman type 
represent the sources available from Christus Patiens and elsewhere. 
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Which must be fearful to any eyes, but most of all 
To a mother’s. [To attendants] Men, put down your burden on 
the ground 

Before Agaué, and remove the covering. 

AGAUE: 
Dear child, how cruel, how unnatural are these tears, 
Which should have fallen from your eyes on my dead face. 
Now I shall die with none to mourn me. This is just; 
For in my pride I did not recognize the god, 
Nor understand the things I ought to have understood. 
You too are punished for the same impiety; 
But which is the more terrible, your fate or mine, 
I cannot tell. Since you have suffered too, you will 
Forgive both what I did, not knowing what I did, 
And what I do now, touching you with unholy hands - 
At once your cruellest enemy and your dearest friend. 

I place your limbs as they should lie; 1 kiss the flesh 
That my own body nourished and my own care reared 
To manhood. Help me, father; lay his poor head here. 
Make all. exact and seemly, with what care we can. 

O dearest face, O young fresh cheek; O kingly eyes, 
Your light now darkened! O my son! See, with this veil 
I now cover your head, your torn and bloodstained limbs. 
Take him up, carry him to burial, a king 
Lured to a shameful death by the anger of a god. 
Enter DIONYSUS. 
CHORUS: 
But look! Who is this, rising above the palace door? 
It is he — Dionysus comes himself, no more disguised 
As mortal, but in the glory of his divinity! 
DIONYSUS: 
Behold me, a god great and powerful, Dionysus, 
The son whom Theban Semele bore to immortal Zeus. 
I come to the city of seven gates, to famous Thebes, 
Whose people slighted me, denied my divinity, 
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Refused my ritual dances. Now they reap the fruit 

Of impious folly. The royal house is overthrown; 

The city’s streets tremble in guilt, as every Theban 

Repents too late his blindness and his blasphemy. 

Foremost in sin was Pentheus, who not only scorned 

My claims, but put me in fetters and insulted me. 
Therefore death came to him in the most shameful way, 
At his own mother’s hands. This fate he justly earned; 
No god can see his worship scorned, and hear his name 
Profaned, and not take vengeance to the utmost limit. 

Thus men may learn that gods are more powerful than they. 

Agaué and her sisters must immediately 
Depart from Thebes; their exile will be just penance 
For the pollution which this blood has brought on them. 
Never again shall they enjoy their native land; 

That such defilement ever should appear before 
The city’s altars, is an offence to piety. 

Now, Cadmus, hear what suffering Fate appoints for you. 
You* shall transmute your nature, and become a serpent. 
Your wife Harmonia, whom her father Ares gave 
To you, a mortal, likewise shall assume the nature 
Of beasts, and live a snake. The oracle of Zeus 
Foretells that you, at the head of a barbaric horde, 

Shall with your wife drive forth a pair of heifers yoked, 
And with your countless army destroy many cities; 

But when they plunder Loxias’ oracle, they shall find 

A miserable homecoming. However, Ares shall 

At last deliver both you and Harmonia, 

And grant you immortal life among the blessed gods. 

I who pronounce these fates am Dionysus, begotten 
Not by a mortal father, but by Zeus. If you 
Had chosen wisdom, when you would not, you would 

have lived 
In wealth and safety, having the son of Zeus your friend. 


* Here the MSS resume. 
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CADMUs: Have mercy on us, Dionysus. We have sinned. 
Dionysus: You know too late. You did not know me when 
you should. 
Capmus: We acknowledge this; but your revenge is 
merciless. 
Dionysus: And rightly; I am a god, and you insulted 
me. 
CapMvs: Gods should not be like mortals in vindictiveness. 
Dionysus: All this my father Zeus ordained from the 
beginning. 
AGAuvE: No hope, father. Our harsh fate is decreed: exile. 
Dionysus: Then why put off a fate which is inevitable? 
Exit DIONYsuSs. 
CADMUS: 
Dear child, what misery has overtaken us all -- 
You, and your sisters, and your old unhappy father! 
I must set forth from home and live in barbarous lands; 
Further than that, it is foretold that I shall lead 
A mixed barbarian horde to Hellas. And my wife, 
Harmonia, Ares’ daughter, and I too, must take 
The brutish form of serpents; and I am to lead her thus 
At the head of an armed force, to desecrate the tombs 
And temples of our native land. I am to reach 
No respite from this curse; I may not even cross 
The downward stream of Acheron to find peace in death. 
AGAué: And I in exile, father, shall live far from you. 
CADMUs: 
Poor child, why do you cling to me, as the young swan 
Clings fondly to the old, helpless and white with age? 
AGAUvE: Where can I turn for comfort, homeless and exiled? 
Capmus:I do not know. Your father is little help to you. 
AGAUE: 
Farewell, my home; farewell the land I know. 
Exiled, accursed and wretched, now I go 
Forth from this door where first I came a bride. 
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CADMUS: 

Go, daughter; find some secret place to hide 

Your shame and sorrow. 
AGAUE: Father, I weep for you. 
Capmus: I for your suffering, and your sisters’ too. 
AGAUE: 

There is strange tyranny in the god who sent 

Against your house this cruel punishment. 
CapMUs: 

Not strange: our citizens despised his claim, 

And you, and they, put him to open shame. 
AGAUvE: Father, farewell. 
CADMUS: Poor child! I cannot tell 

How you can fare well; yet I say, Farewell. 
AGAUE: 

I go to lead my sisters by the hand 

To share my wretchedness in a foreign land. 

She turns to the Theban women who have been waiting at 
the edge of the stage. 
Come, see me forth. 
Gods, lead me to some place 

Where loath’d Cithaeron may not see my face, 

Nor I Cithaeron. I have had my fill 

Of mountain-ecstasy; now take who will 

My holy ivy-wreath, my thyrsus-rod, 

All that reminds me how I served this god! 

Exit, followed by CADMUs. 

CHORUS: 

Gods manifest themselves in many forms, 

Bring many matters to surprising ends; 

The things we thought would happen do not happen; 

The unexpected God makes possible: 

And that is what has happened here today. 

Exeunt. 


MEDEA 
* 


Characters: 
NuRseE 
TUTOR to Medea’s sons 
MEDEA 
CHORUS of Corinthian women 
CREON, king of Corinth 
JASON 
AEGEUS, king of Athens 
MESSENGER 
MEDEA’s Two CHILDREN 


* 


Scene: Before Jason’s house in Corinth 


Nursz: If only they had never gone! If the Argo’s hull 
Never had winged out through the grey-blue jaws of rock 
And on towards Colchis! If that pine on Pelion’s slopes 
Had never felt the axe, and fallen, to put oars 
Into those heroes’ hands, who went at Pelias’ bidding 
To fetch the golden fleece! Then neither would Medea, 
My mistress, ever have set sail for the walled town 
Of Iolcus, mad with love for Jason; nor would she, 
When Pelias’ daughters, at her instance, killed their father, 
Have come with Jason and her children to live here 
In Corinth; where, coming as an exile, she has earned 
The citizens’ welcome; while to Jason she is all 
Obedience — and in marriage that’s the saving thing, 


When a wife obediently accepts her husband’s will. 


But now her world has turned to enmity, and wounds her 
Where her affection’s deepest. Jason has betrayed 
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His own sons, and my mistress, for a royal bed, 

For alliance with the king of Corinth. He has married 

Glauce, Creon’s daughter. Poor Medea! Scorned and shamed, 

She raves, invoking every vow and solemn pledge 

That Jason made her, and calls the gods as witnesses 

What thanks she has received for her fidelity. 

She will not eat; she lies collapsed in agony, 

Dissolving the long hours in tears. Since first she heard 

Of Jason’s wickedness, she has not raised her eyes, 

Or moved her cheek from the hard ground; and when her 
friends 

Reason with her, she might be a rock or wave of the sea, 

For all she hears — unless, maybe, she turns away 

Her lovely head, speaks to herself alone, and wails 

Aloud for her dear father, her own land and home, 

Which she betrayed and left, to come here with this man 

Who now spurns and insults her. Poor Medea! Now 

She learns through pain what blessings they enjoy who are not 

Uprooted from their native land. She hates her sons: 

To see them is no pleasure to her. I am afraid 

Some dreadful purpose is forming in her mind. She is 

A frightening woman; no one who makes an enemy 

Of her will carry off an easy victory. 


Here come the boys, back from their running. They’ve no 
thought 
Of this cruel blow that’s fallen on their mother. Well, 
They’re young; young heads and painful thoughts don’t go 
together. 
Enter the TUTOR with MEDEA’s Two Sons. 
TurTor: Old nurse and servant of my mistress’s house, tell me, 
What are you doing, standing out here by the door, 
All alone, talking to yourself, harping on trouble? 
Eh? What does Medea say to being left alone? 
Nurse; Old friend, tutor of Jason’s sons, an honest slave 
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Suffers in her own heart the blow that strikes her mistress. 
It was too much, I couldn’t bear it; I had to come 
Out here and tell my mistress’s wrongs to earth and heaven, 
Tutor: Poor woman! Has she not stopped crying yet? 
NuRsE;: Stopped crying? 
lenvy you. Her grief’s just born -- not yet half-grown. 
Turor: Poor fool + though she’s my mistress and I shouldn’t 
say it — 
She had better save her tears, She has not heard the worst. 
Nurse: The worst? What now? Don’t keep it from me. What 
has happened? 
Tutor: Why, nothing’s happened. I’m sorry I said anything. 
Nurse: Look — we’re both slaves together: don’t keep me in 
the dark. 
Is it so great a secret? I can hold my tongue. 
Turor: I'd gone along to the benches where the old men play 
At dice, next to the holy fountain of Peirene; 
They thought I was not listening; and I heard one say 
That Creon king of Corinth means to send these boys 
Away from here — to banish them, and their mother too. 
Whether the story’s true I don’t know. I hope not. 
Nurse: But surely Jason won’t stand by and see his sons 
Banished, even if he has a quarrel with their mother? 
TurTor: Old love is ousted by new love. Jason’s no friend 
To this house. 
NuRsE: Then we’re lost, if we must add new trouble 
To old, before we’re rid of what we had already. 
Turor: But listen: it’s no time to tell Medea this. 
Keep quiet, say nothing about it. 
NuRsE: Children, do you hear 
What sort of father Jason is to you? My curse 
On — No! No curse; he is my master. All the same, 
He is guilty: he has betrayed those near and dear to him. 
Tutor: What man’s not guilty? It’s taken you a long time to 
learn 
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That everybody loves himself more than his neighbour. 
These boys are nothing to their father: he’s in love. 
Nurse: Run into the house, boys. Everything will be all 
right. 
[The children move away a little.] 
You do your best to keep them by themselves, as long 
As she’s in this dark mood; don’t let them go to her. 
I’ve watched her watching them, her eye like a wild bull’s. 
There’s something that she means to do; and I know this: 
She’ll not relax her rage till it has found its victim. 
God grant she strike her enemies and not her friends! 
MEDEA’ 8 voice is heard from inside the house. 
Mepea: Oh, oh! What misery, what wretchedness! 
What shall I do? If only I were dead! 
NuRsE: There! You can hear; it is your mother 
Racking her heart, racking her anger. 
Quick, now, children, hurry indoors; 
And don’t go within sight of her, 
Or anywhere near her; keep a safe distance. 
Her mood is cruel, her nature dangerous, 
Her will fierce and intractable. 
Come on, now, in with you both at once. 
[The CHILDREN go in, and the TuTOR follows.] 
The dark cloud of her lamentations 
Is just beginning. Soon, I know, 
It will burst aflame as her anger rises. 
Deep in passion and unrelenting, 
What will she do now, stung with insult? 
ΜΈΡΕΑ [indoors]: Do 1 not suffer? Am I not wronged? Should 
I not weep? 
Children, your mother is hated, and you are cursed: 
Death take you, with your father, and perish his whole 
house! 
Nurse: Oh, the pity of it! Poor Medea! 
Your children -- why, what have they to do 
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Iam sick with fear for you, children, terror 
Of what may happen. The mind of a queen 
Is a thing to fear. A queen is used 

To giving commands, not obeying them; 
And her rage once roused is hard to appease. 


To have learnt to live on the common level 
Is better. No grand life for me, 
Just peace and quiet as I grow old. 
The middle way, neither great nor mean, 
Is best by far, in name and practice. 
To be rich and powerful brings no blessing; 
Only more utterly 
Is the prosperous house destroyed, when the gods are angry. 
Enter the CHORUS of Corinthian women. 
CHORUS: 
I heard her voice, I heard 
That unhappy woman from Colchis 
Still crying, not calm yet. 
Old Nurse, tell us about her. 
As I stood by the door | heard her 
Crying inside the palace. 
And my own heart suffers too 
When Jason’s house is suffering; 
For that is where my loyalty lies. 
Nursz: Jason’s house? It no longer exists; a!l that is finished. 
Jason is a prisoner in a princess’s bed; 
And Medea is in her room 
Melting her life away in tears; 
No word from any friend can give her comfort. 
ΜΈΡΕΑ [still from indoors}: 
Come, flame of the sky, 
Pierce through my head! 
What do I gain from living any longer? 
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Oh, how I hate living! I want 
To end my life, leave it behind, and die. 
Cuorus: 
O Zeus, and Earth, and Light, 
Do you hear the chanted prayer 
Of a wife in her anguish? 
[turning to the door and addressing MEDEA] 
What madness is this? The bed you long for -- 
Is it what others shrink from? 
Is it death you demand? 
Do not pray that prayer, Medea! 
If your husband is won to a new love — 
The thing is common; why let it anger you? 
Zeus will plead your cause. 
Check this passionate grief over your husband 
Which wastes you away. 
MepDEA: Mighty Themis! Dread Artemis! 
Do you see how I am used -- 
In spite of those great oaths I bound him with -- 
By my accursed husband? 
Oh, may I see Jason and his bride 
Ground to pieces in their shattered palace 
For the wrong they have dared to do to me, unprovoked! 
O my father, my city, you I deserted; 
My brother I shamefully murdered! 
Nurse: Do you hear what my mistress is saying, 
Clamouring to Themis, hearer of prayer, 
And to Zeus, who is named guardian of men’s oaths? 
It is no trifling matter 
That can end a rage like hers. 
Cuorus: I wish she would come out here and let us see her 
And talk to her; if she would listen 
Perhaps she would drop this fierce resentful spirit, 
This passionate indignation. 
As a friend I am anxious to do whatever I can. 
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Go, nurse, persuade her to come out to us. 
Tell her we are all on her side. 
Hurry, before she does harm — to those in there; 
This passion of hers is an irresistible flood. 
Nursz: I will. I fear I shall not persuade her; 
Still, Iam glad to do my best. 
Yet as soon as any-of us servants 
Goes near to her, or tries to speak, 
She glares at us like a mad bull 
Or a lioness guarding her cubs. 
[The NuRsE goes to the door, where she turns.] 
The men of old times had little sense; 
If you called them fools you wouldn’t be far wrong. 
They invented songs, and all the sweetness of music, 
To perform at feasts, banquets, and celebrations; 
But no one thought of using 
Songs and stringed instruments 
To banish the bitterness and pain of life. 
Sorrow is the real cause 
Of deaths and disasters and families destroyed. 
If music could cure sorrow it would be precious; 
But after a good dinner why sing songs? 
When people have fed full they’re happy already. 
The NURSE goes in. 
CHOoRuSs: 
I heard her sobbing and wailing, 
Shouting shrill, pitiful accusations 
Against her husband who has betrayed her. 
She invokes Themis, daughter of Zeus, 
Who witnessed those promises which drew her 
Across from Asia to Hellas, setting sail at night, 
Threading the salt strait, 
Key and barrier to the Pontic Sea. 
MEDEA comes out. She is not shaken with weeping, but cool and 
self-possessed. 
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Mepza: Women of Corinth, I would not have you censure me, 
So I have come. Many, I know, are proud at heart, 
Indoors or out; but others are ill spoken of 
As supercilious, just because their ways are quiet. 
There is no justice in the world’s censorious eyes. 
They will not wait to learn a man’s true character; 
Though no wrong has been done them, one look ~ and they 
hate. 
Of course a stranger must conform; even a Greek 
Should not annoy his fellows by crass stubbornness. 
I accept my place; but this blow that has fallen on me 
Was not to be expected. It has crushed my heart. 
Life has no pleasure left, dear friends. I want to die. 
Jason was my whole life; he knows that well. Now he 
Has proved himself the most contemptible of men. 


Surely, of all creatures that have life and will, we women 

Are the most wretched. When, for an extravagant sum, 

We have bought a husband, we must then accept him as 

Possessor of our body. This is to aggravate 

Wrong with worse wrong. Then the great question: will the 
man 

We get be bad or good? For women, divorce is not 

Respectable; to repel the man, not possible. 


Still more, a foreign woman, coming among new laws, 
New customs, needs the skill of magic, to find out 

What her home could not teach her, how to treat the man 
Whose bed she shares. And if in this exacting toil 

We are successful, and our husband does not struggle 
Under the marriage yoke, our life is enviable. 

Otherwise, death is better. If a man grows tired 

Of the company at home, he can go out, and find 

A cure for tediousness. We wives are forced to look 

To one man only, And, they tell us, we at home 
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Live free from danger, they go out to battle: fools! 
Td rather stand three times in the front line than bear 
One child. 
But the same arguments do not apply 

To you and me. You have this city, your father’s home, 
The enjoyment of your life, and your friends’ company. 
Iam alone; I have no city; now my husband 

Insults me. I was taken as plunder from a land 

At the earth’s edge. I have no mother, brother, nor any 
Of my own blood to turn to in this extremity. 


So, I make one request. If I can find a way 
To work revenge on Jason for his wrongs to me, 
Say nothing. A woman’s weak and timid in most matters; 
The noise of war, the look of steel, makes her a coward. 
But touch her right in marriage, and there’s no bloodier 
spirit. 
Cuorus: I'll do as you ask. To punish Jason will be just. 
I do not wonder that you take such wrongs to heart. 
[CREON approaches.] 
But look;-Medea; I see Creon, King of Corinth; 
He must have come to tell you of some new decision. 
CrEON: You there, Medea, scowling rage against your hus- 
band! 
I order you out of Corinth; take your sons and go 
Into exile. Waste no time; I’m here to see this order 
Enforced. And I’m not going back into my palace 
Until I’ve put you safe outside my boundaries. 
Mepea: Oh! this is the cruel end of my accursed life! 
My enemies have spread full sail; no welcoming shore 
Waits to receive and save me. IIl-treated as I am, 
Creon, I ask: for what offence do you banish me? 
Crezon: I fear you. Why wrap up the truth? I fear that you 
May do my daughter some irreparable harm, 
A number of things contribute to my anxiety. 
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You’re a clever woman, skilled in many evil arts; 

You’re barred from Jason’s bed, and that enrages you. 

I learn too from reports, that you have uttered threats 

Of revenge on Jason and his bride and his bride’s father. 

I’ll act first, then, in self-defence. I’d rather make you 

My enemy now, than weaken, and later pay with tears. 
MEDEA: My reputation, yet again! Many times, Creon, 

It has been my curse and ruin, A man of any shrewdness 

Should never have his children taught to use their brains 

More than their fellows. What do you gain by being clever? 

You neglect your own affairs; and all your fellow citizens 

Hate you. Those who are fools will call you ignorant 

And useless, when you offer them unfamiliar knowledge. 

As for those thought intelligent, if people rank 

You above them, that is a thing they will not stand. 

I know this from experience: because I am clever, 

They are jealous; while the rest dislike me. After all, 

I am not so clever as all that. 

So you, Creon, 

Are afraid — of what? Some harm that I might do to ont 

Don’t let me alarm you, Creon. I’m in no position -- 

A woman -- to wrong a king. You have done me no wrong, 

You’ve given your daughter to the man you chose. I hate 

My husband -- true; but you had every right to do 

As you have done. So now I bear no grudge against 

Your happiness: marry your daughter to him, and good luck 

To you both. But let me live in Corinth. 1 will bear 

My wrongs in silence, yielding to superior strength. 
CREON: Your words are gentle; but my blood runs cold to 

think 

What plots you may be nursing deep within your heart. 

In fact, I trust you so much less now than before. 

A woman of hot temper -- and a man the same — 

Is a less dangerous enemy than one quiet and clever. 

So out you go, and quickly; no more arguing. 
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Of yours will find a way of staying in my city. 

2 le Fi kneel to you, I beseech you by the young bride, your 
child, 

Creon: You’re wasting words; you’ll never make me change 
my mind. 

ΜΈΡΕΑ: I beg you! Will you cast off pity, and banish me? 

Creon: I will: I have more love for my family than for you. 

ΜΈΡΕΑ: My home, my country! How my thoughts turn to you 
now! 

Creon: I love my country too -- next only to my daughter. 

ΜΕΡΕΑ: Oh, what an evil power love has in people’s lives! 

Creon: That would depend on circumstances, I imagine. 

ΜΈΡΕΑ: Great Zeus, remember who caused all this suffering! 

CREON: Go, you poor wretch, take all my troubles with you! 
Go! 

ΜΈΡΕΑ: I know what trouble is; I have no need of more. 

CREON: In a moment you'll be thrown out neck and crop. 
Here, men! , 

ΜΈΡΕΑ: No, no, not that! But, Creon, I have one thing to ask. 

CRrEON: You seem inclined, Medea, to give me trouble still. 

MepDEA: I'll go. [She still clings to him.] It was not that I begged. 


CREON: Then why resist? 
Why will you not get out? 
MEDEA: This one day let me stay, 


To settle some plan for my exile, make provision 

For my two sons, since their own father is not concerned 

To help them. Show some pity: you are a father too, 

You should feel kindly towards them. For myself, exile 

Is nothing. I weep for them; their fate is very hard. 
CrEON: I’m no tyrant by nature. My soft heart has often 

Betrayed me; and I know it’s foolish of me now; 

Yet none the less, Medea, you shall have what you ask. 

But take this warning: if tomorrow’s holy sun 

Finds you or them inside my boundaries, you die. 
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That is my solemn word. Now stay here, if you must, 
This one day. You can hardly in one day accomplish 
What I am afraid of. 
Exit CREON, 
Cuorus: 

Medea, poor Medea! 

Your grief touches our hearts. 

A wanderer, where can you turn? 

To what welcoming house? 

To what protecting land? 

How wild with dread and danger 

Is the sea where the gods have set your course! 


Mepea: A bad predicament all round — yes, true enough; 
But don’t imagine things will end as they are now. 
Trials are yet to come for this new-wedded pair; 

Nor shall those nearest to them get off easily. 


Do you think I would ever have fawned so on this man, 
Except to gain my purpose, carry out my schemes? 
Not one touch, not one word: yet he -- oh, what a fool! 
By banishing me at once he could have thwarted me 
Utterly; instead, he allows me to remain one day. 
Today three of my enemies I shall strike dead: 

Father and daughter; and my husband. 


I have in mind so many paths of death for them, 

I don’t know which to choose. Should I set fire to the house, 

And burn the bridal chamber? Or creep up to their bed 

And drive a sharp knife through their guts? There is one 
fear: 

If | am caught entering the house, or in the act, 

I die, and the last laugh goes to my enemies. 

The best is the direct way, which most suits my bent: 

To kill by poison. 
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So -- say they are dead: what city will receive me then? 
What friend will guarantee my safety, offer land 

And home as sanctuary? None. I’ll wait a little. 

If some strong tower of help appears, I’ll carry out 
This murder cunningly and quietly. But if Fate 
Banishes me without resource, | will myself 

Take sword in hand, harden my heart to the uttermost 
And kill them both, even if I am to die for it. 


For, by Queen Hecate, whom above all divinities 

I venerate, my chosen accomplice, to whose presence 
My central hearth is dedicated, no one of them 

Shall hurt me and not suffer for it! Let me work: 

In bitterness and pain they shall repent this marriage, 
Repent their houses joined, repent my banishment. 


Come! Lay your plan, Medea; scheme with all your skill. 
On to the deadly moment that shall test your nerve! 
You see now where you stand. Your father was a king, 
His father was the Sun-god: you must not invite 
Laughter from Jason and his new allies, the tribe 
Of Sisyphus. You know what you must do. Besides -- 
[She turns to the Chorus. ] 
We were born women - useless for honest purposes, 
But in all kinds of evil skilled practitioners. 
Cuorus: Streams of the sacred rivers flow uphill; 
Tradition, order, all things are reversed: 
Deceit is men’s device now, 
Men’s oaths are gods’ dishonour. 
Legend will now reverse our reputation; 
A time comes when the female sex is honoured; 
That old discordant slander 
Shall no more hold us subject. 
Male poets of past ages, with their ballads 
Of faithless women, shall go out of fashion; 
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For Phoebus, Prince of Music, 
Never bestowed the lyric inspiration 
Through female understanding -- 
Or we'd find themes for poems, 
We'd counter with our epics against man. 
Oh, Time is old; and in his store of tales 
Men figure no less famous 
Or infamous than women. 


So you, Medea, wild with love, 
Set sail from your father’s house, 
Threading the Rocky Jaws of the eastern sea; 
And here, living in a strange country, 
Your marriage lost, your bed solitary, 
You are driven beyond the borders, 
An exile with no redress. 
The grace of sworn oaths is gone; 
Honour remains no more 
In the wide Greek world, but is down to the sky. 
Where can you turn for shelter? 
Your father’s door is closed against you; 
Another is now mistress of your husband’s bed; 
A new queen rules in your house. 
Enter JASON. 
Jason: I have often noticed — this is not the first occasion -- 
What fatal results follow from ungoverned rage. 
You could have stayed in Corinth, still lived in this house, 
If you had quietly accepted the decisions 
Of those in power. Instead, you talked like a fool; and 
now 
You are banished. Well, your angry words don’t upset me; 
Go on as long as you like reciting Jason’s crimes. 
But after your abuse of the King and the princess 
Think yourself lucky to be let off with banishment. 
I have tried all the time to calm them down; but you 
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Would not give up your ridiculous tirades against 
The royal family. So, you’re banished. However, I 
Will not desert a friend. I have carefully considered 
Your problem, and come now, in spite of everything, 
To see that you and the children are not sent away 
With an empty purse, or unprovided. Exile brings 
With it a train of difficulties, You no doubt 
Hate me: but I could never bear ill-will to you. 
ΜΈΡΕΑ: You filthy coward! — if I knew any worse name 
For such unmanliness I'd use it -- so, you’ve come! 
You, my worst enemy, come to me! Oh, it’s not courage, 
This looking friends in the face after betraying them. 
It is not even audacity; it’s a disease, 
The worst a man can have, pure shamelessness. However, 
It is as well you came; to say what I have to say 
Will ease my heart; to hear it said will make you wince. 


I will begin at the beginning. When you were sent 

To master the fire-breathing bulls, yoke them, and sow 
The deadly furrow, then I saved your life; and that 
Every Greek who sailed with you in the Argo knows. 
The serpent that kept watch over the Golden Fleece, 
Coiled round it fold on fold, unsleeping — it was I 

Who killed it, and so lit the torch of your success. 

I willingly deceived my father; left my home; 

With you 1 came to Iolcus by Mount Pelion, 

Showing much love and little wisdom. There I put 
King Pelias to the most horrible of deaths 

By his own daughters’ hands, and ruined his whole house. 
And in return for this you have the wickedness 

To turn me out, to get yourself another wife, 

Even after I had borne you sons! If you had still 

Been childless I could have pardoned you for hankering 
After this new marriage. But respect for oaths has gone 


To the wind. Do you, I wonder, think that the old gods 
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No longer rule? Or that new laws are now in force? 
You must know you are guilty of perjury to me. 


My poor right hand, which you so often clasped! My knees 

Which you then clung to! How we are besmirched and 
mocked 

By this man’s broken vows, and all our hopes deceived! 


Come, I’ll ask your advice as if you were a friend. 

Not that I hope for any help from you; but still, 

I'll ask you, and expose your infamy. Where now 

Can I turn? Back to my country and my father’s house, 

Which I betrayed to come with you? Or to Iolcus, 

To Pelias’s wretched daughters? What a welcome they 

Would offer me, who killed their father! Thus it stands: 

My friends at home now hate me; and in helping you 

I have earned the enmity of those I had no right 

To hurt. For my reward, you have made me the envy 

Of Hellene women everywhere! A marvellous 

Husband I have, and faithful too, in the name of pity; 

When I’m banished, thrown out of the country without a 
friend, 

Alone with my forlorn waifs. Yes, a shining shame 

It will be to you, the new-made bridegroom, that your own 
sons, 


And I who saved your life, are begging beside the road! 


O Zeus! Why have you given us clear signs to tell 
True gold from counterfeit; but when we need to know 
Bad men from good, the flesh bears no revealing mark? 
Cuorus: The fiercest anger of all, the most incurable, 
Is that which rages in the place of dearest love. 
Jason: I have to show myself a clever speaker, it seems, 
This hurricane of recrimination and abuse 


Calls for good seamanship: [1] furl all but an inch 
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Of sail, and ride it out. To begin with, since you build 
To such a height your services to me, I hold 

That credit for my successful voyage was solely due 

To Aphrodite, no one else divine or human. 

I admit, you have intelligence; but, to recount 

How helpless passion drove you then to save my life 
Would be invidious; and I will not stress the point. 
Your services, so far as they went, were well enough; 
But in return for saving me you got far more 

Than you gave. Allow me, in the first place, to point out 
That you left a barbarous land to become a resident 

Of Hellas; here you have known justice; you have lived 
In a society where force yields place to law. 

Moreover, here your gifts are widely recognized, 

You are famous; if you still lived at the ends of the earth 
Your name would never be spoken. Personally, unless 
Life brings me fame, I long neither for hoards of gold, 
Nor for a voice sweeter than Orpheus! — Well, you began 
The argument about my voyage; and that’s my answer. 


As for your scurrilous taunts against my marriage with 

The royal family, I shall show you that my action 

Was wise, not swayed by passion, and directed towards 
Your interests and my children’s. — No, keep quiet! When I 
Came here from Iolcus as a stateless exile, dogged 

And thwarted by misfortunes — why, what luckier chance 
Could I have met, than marriage with the King’s daughter? 
It was not, as you resentfully assume, that I 

Found your attractions wearisome, and was smitten with 
Desire for a new wife; nor did I specially want 

To raise a numerous family — the sons we have 

Are enough, I’m satisfied; but I wanted to ensure 

First — and the most important — that we should live well 
And not be poor; I know how a poor man is shunned 


By all his friends. Next, that I could bring up my sons 
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In a manner worthy of my descent; have other sons, 
Perhaps, as brothers to your children; give them all 

An equal place, and so build up a closely-knit 

And prosperous family, You need no more children, do you? 
While / thought it worth while to ensure advantages 

For those I have, by means of those I hope to have. 


Was such a plan, then, wicked? Even you would approve 

If you could govern your sex-jealousy. But you women 
Have reached a state where, if all’s well with your sex-life, 
You’ve everything you wish for; but when that goes wrong, 
At once all that is best and noblest turns to gall. 

If only children could be got some other way, 

Without the female sex! If women didn’t exist, 

Human life would be rid of all its miseries. 

CHoRus: Jason, you have set your case forth very plausibly. 
But to my mind -- though you may be surprised at this — 
You are acting wrongly in thus abandoning your wife. 

MeDEA: No doubt! differ from many people in many ways. 
To me, a wicked man who is also eloquent 
Seems the most guilty of them all. He’ll cut your throat 
As bold as brass, because he knows he can dress up murder 
In handsome words. He’s not so clever after all. 

You dare outface me now with glib high-mindedness! 
One word will throw you: if you were honest, you ought 
first 
To have won me over, not got married behind my back. 
Jason: No doubt, if I had mentioned it, you would have 
proved 
Most helpful. Why, even now you will not bring yourself 
To calm this raging temper. 
MEDEA: That was not the point; 
But you’re an ageing man, and an Asiatic wife 
Was no longer respectable. 
JASON: Understand this: 
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It’s not for the sake of any woman that I have made 
This royal marriage, but, as I’ve already said, 
To ensure your future, and to give my children brothers 
Of royal blood, and build security for us all. 
Mepea: I loathe your prosperous future; I’ll have none of 
it, 
Nor none of your security — it galls my heart. 
JAson: You know - you'll change your mind and be more 
sensible. 
You'll soon stop thinking good is bad, and striking these 
Pathetic poses when in fact you’re fortunate. 
MepDea: Go on, insult me: you have a roof over your head. 
I am alone, an exile. 


JASON: It was your own choice. 
Blame no one but yourself 
MEDEA: My choice? What did I do? 


Did I make you my wife and then abandon you? 
Jason: You called down wicked curses on the King and his 
house. 
Mepea: I did. On your house too Fate sends me as a curse. 
Jason: I’llnot pursue this further. If there’s anything else 
I can provide to meet the children’s needs or yours, 
Tell me; I’ll gladly give whatever you want, or send 
Letters of introduction, if you like, to friends 
Who will help you. -- Listen: to refuse such help is mad. 
You’ve everything to gain if you give up this rage. 
Mepea: Nothing would induce me to have dealings with your 
friends, 
Nor to take any gift of yours; so offer none. 
A lying traitor’s gifts carry no luck. 
JASON: Very well. 
I call the gods to witness that I have done my best 
To help you and the children. You make no response 
To kindness; friendly overtures you obstinately 
Reject. So much the worse for you. 
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MEDEA: Go! You have spent 
Too long out here. You are consumed with craving for 
Your newly-won bride. Go, enjoy her! 

[Exit JASON.] 
It may be -- 
And God uphold my words -- that this your marriage-day 
Will end with marriage lost, loathing and horror left. 
CHORUS: 

Visitations of love that come 

Raging and violent on a man 

Bring him neither good repute nor goodness, 

But if Aphrodite descends in gentleness 

No other goddess brings such delight. 

Never, Queen Aphrodite, 

Loose against me from your golden bow, 

Dipped in sweetness of desire, 

Your inescapable arrow! 


Let Innocence, the gods’ loveliest gift, 

Choose me for her own; 

Never may the dread Cyprian 

Craze my heart to leave old love for new, 
Sending to assault me. 

Angry disputes and feuds unending; 

But let her judge shrewdly the loves of women 
And respect the bed where no war rages. 


O my country, my home! 

May the gods save me from becoming 

A stateless refugee 

Dragging out an intolerable life 

In desperate helplessness! 

That is the most pitiful of all griefs; 

Death is better. Should such a day come to me 
I pray for death first. 
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Of all pains and hardships none is worse 
Than to be deprived of your native land, 


This is no mere reflection derived from hearsay ; 
It is something we have seen, 
You, Medea, have suffered the most shattering of blows; 
Yet neither the city of Corinth 
Nor any friend has taken pity on you. 
May dishonour and ruin fall on the man 
Who, having unlocked the secrets 
Of a friend’s frank heart, can then disown him! 
He shall be no friend of mine. 
Enter AEGEUS, 
Agceus: All happiness to you, Medea! Between old friends 
There is no better greeting. 
MEDEA: All happiness to you, 
Aegeus, son of Pandion the wise! Where have you come 
from? 
A EGEus: From Delphi, from the ancient oracle of Apollo. 
MEDEA: The centre of the earth, the home of prophecy: 
Why did you go? 
AEGEUS: To ask for children; that my seed 
May become fertile. 
MEDEA: Why, have you lived so many years 
Childless? 
Arceus: Childless I am; so some fate has ordained. 
MepEa: You have a wife, or not? 


AEGEUS: I am-married. 

MEDEA: And what answer 
Did Phoebus give you about children? 

AEGEUS: His answer was 


Too subtle for me or any human interpreter. 
Mepea: Is it lawful for me to hear it? 
AEGEUS: Certainly; a brain 


Like yours is what is needed. 
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MEDEA: Tell me, since you may. 

Agceus: He commanded me ‘not to unstop the wineskin’s 
neck’ - 

Mepea: Yes — until when? 

AEGEUS: - Until I came safe home again. 


Mepea:Isee. And for what purpose have you sailed to Corinth? 

Agceus: You know the King of Troezen, Pittheus, son of 
Pelops? 

MEDEA: Yes, a most pious man. 

AEGEUS: I want to ask his advice 

About this oracle. 

MEDEA: He is an expert in such matters. 

Arceus: Yes, and my closest friend. We went to the wars 
together. 

Mepea: I hope you will get all you long for, and be happy. 

AgceEus: But you are looking pale and wasted: what is the 
matter? 

MepEa: Aegeus, my husband’s the most evil man alive. 

ArGeus: Why, what’s this? Tell me all about your unhappi- 
ness. 

ΜΈΡΕΑ: Jason has betrayed me, though I never did him wrong. 

ArGeus: What has he done? Explain exactly. 

MEDEA: He has taken 

Another wife, and made her mistress of my house. 

ArGeus: But such a thing is shameful! He has never dared — 

MEDEA: It is so. Once he loved me; now I am disowned. 

ArGeEus: Was he tired of you? Or did he fall in love else- 
where? 

ΜΈΡΕΑ: Oh, passionately. He’s not a man his friends can trust. 

AgceEus: Well, if — as you say ~ he’s a bad lot, let him go. 

ΜΈΡΕΑ: It’s royalty and power he’s fallen in love with. 


AEGEuUS What? 
Go on. Who’s the girl’s father? 
MEDEA: Creon, King of Corinth. 


AEGEus: I see. Then you have every reason to be upset. 
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MEDEA: Itis the end of everything! What’s more, I’m banished. 
AEGEus: Worse still -- extraordinary! Why, who has banished 
you? 
MEDEA: Creon has banished me from Corinth. 
AEGEUs: And does Jason 
Accept this? How disgraceful! 
MEDEA: Oh, no! He protests, 
But he’s eer to bear it bravely. — Aegeus, see, 
I touch your beard as a suppliant, embrace your knees, 
Imploring you to have pity on my wretchedness. 
Have pity! I am an exile; let me not be friendless, 
Receive me in Athens; give me a welcome in your house, 
So may the gods grant you fertility, and bring 
Your life to a happy close. You have not realized 
What good luck chance has brought you. 1 know certain 
drugs 
Whose power will put an end to your sterility. 
I promise you shall beget children. 
AEGEUS: I am anxious, 
For many reasons, to help you in this way, Medea; 
First, for the gods’ sake, then this hope you’ve given me 
Of children — for I’ve quite despaired of my own powers, 
This then is what I’ll do: once you can get to Athens 
I'll keep my promise and protect you all I can. 
But I must make this clear first: I do not intend 
To take you with me away from Corinth. If you come 
Yourself to Athens, you shall have sanctuary there; 
I will not give you up to anyone. But first 
Get clear of Corinth without help; the Corinthians too 
Are friends of mine, and I don’t wish to give offence. 
MEDEA: So be it. Now confirm your promise with an oath, 
And all is well between us. 
AEGEUS: Why? Do you not trust me? 
What troubles you? 
MEDEA: I trust you; but I have enemies -- 
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Not only Creon, but the house of Pelias. 

Once you are bound by oaths you will not give me up 

If they should try to take me out of your territory. 

But if your promise is verbal, and not sworn to the gods, 

Perhaps you will make friends with them, and agree to do 

What they demand. I’ve no power on my side, while they 

Have wealth and all the resources of a royal house. 
Agceus: Your forethought is remarkable; but since you 

wish it 

I’ve no objection. In fact, the taking of an oath 

Safeguards me; since I can confront your enemies 

With a clear excuse; while you have full security. 

So name your gods. 

MEDEA: Swear by the Earth under your feet, 

By the Sun, my father’s father, and the whole race of gods. 
Agrceus: Tell me what I shall swear to do or not to do. 
Mepea: Never yourself to expel me from your territory; 

And, if my enemies want to take me away, never 

Willingly, while you live, to give me up to them. 

Axceus: I swear by Earth, and by the burning light of the 
Sun, 

And all the gods, to keep the words you have just spoken. 
Mepea: I am satisfied. And if you break your oath, what then? 
Axrceus: Then may the gods do to me as to all guilty men. 
ΜΈΡΕΑ: Go now, and joy be with you. Everything is well. 

Pll reach your city as quickly as I can, when I 

Have carried out my purpose and achieved my wish, 

AxGEus clasps her hand and hurries off. 
Cuorus: May Hermes, protector of travellers, bring you 

Safe to your home, Aegeus; may you accomplish 

All that you so earnestly desire; 

For your noble heart wins our goodwill. 

Mepea: O Zeus! O Justice, daughter of Zeus! O glorious 
Sun! 
Now I am on the road to victory; now there’s hope! 
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I shall see my enemies punished as they deserve. 
Just where my plot was weakest, at that very point 
Help has appeared in this man Aegeus; he is a haven 
Where 1 shall find safe mooring, once I reach the walls 
Of the city of Athens. Now I’ll tell you all my plans: 
They'll not make pleasant hearing. 

[Medea’s Nuxse has entered; she listens in silence.) 

First I’ll send a slave 

To Jason, asking him to come to me; and then 
ΕἸ] give him soft talk; tell him he has acted well, 
Teli him I think this royal marriage which he has bought 
With my betrayal is for the best and wisely planned. 
But I shall beg that my children be allowed to stay. 
Not that I would think of leaving sons of mine behind 
On enemy soil for those who hate me to insult; 
But in my plot to kill the princess they must help. 
I'll send them to the palace bearing gifts, a dress 
Of soft weave and a coronet of beaten gold. 
If she takes and puts on this finery, both she 
And all who touch her will expire in agony; 
With such a deadly poison I’ll anoint my gifts. 


However, enough of that. What makes me cry with pain 

Is the next thing I have to do, I will kill my sons. 

No one shall take my children from me. When I have made 
Jason’s whole house a shambles, I will leave Corinth 

A murderess, flying from my darling children’s blood. 

Yes, I can endure guilt, however horrible; 

The laughter of my enemies I will not endure. 


Now let things take their course. What use is life to me? 
I have no land, no home, no refuge from despair. 

My folly was committed long ago, when I 

Was ready to desert my father’s house, won over 

By eloquence from a Greek, whom with God’s help I now 
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Will punish. He shall never see alive again 

The sons he had from me. From his new bride he never 

Shall breed a son; she by my poison, wretched girl, 

Must die a hideous death. Let no one think of me 

As humble or weak or passive; let them understand 

I am of a different kind: dangerous to my enemies, 

Loyal to my friends. To such a life glory belongs. 
Cuorus: Since you have told us everything, and since I want 

To be your friend, and also to uphold the laws 

Of human life -- I tell you, you must not do this! 
Mepea: No other thing is possible. You have excuse 

For speaking so: you have not been treated as I have. 
Cuorus: But - to kill your own children! Can you steel your 

heart? 

Mepea: This is the way to deal Jason the deepest wound. 
Cuorus: This way will bring you too the deepest misery. 
Mepgea: Let be. Until it is done words are unnecessary. 

Nurse! You are the one I use for messages of trust. 

Go and bring Jason here. As you’re a loyal servant, 

And a woman, breathe no word about my purposes. 

Exit NuRSE. 
Cuorus: The people of Athens, sons of Erechtheus, 
have enjoyed their prosperity 

Since ancient times. Children of blessed gods, 

They grew from holy soil unscorched by invasion. 

Among the glories of knowledge their souls are pastured; 

They walk always with grace under the sparkling sky. 

There long ago, they say, was born golden-haired Harmony, 

Created by the nine virgin Muses of Pieria. 


They say that Aphrodite dips her cup 

In the clear stream of the lovely Cephisus; 

It is she who breathes over the land the breath 
Of gentle honey-laden winds; her flowing locks 
She crowns with a diadem of sweet-scented roses, 
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And sends the Loves to be enthroned beside Knowledge, 
And with her to create excellence in every art. 


Then how will such a city, 

Watered by sacred rivers, 

A country giving protection to its friends -- 
How will Athens welcome 

You, the child-killer 

Whose presence is pollution? 
Contemplate the blow struck at a child, 
Weigh the blood you take upon you. 
Medea, by your knees, 

By every pledge or appeal we beseech you, 
Do not slaughter your children! 


Where will you find hardness of purpose? 
How will you build resolution in hand or heart 
To face horror without flinching? 
When the moment comes, and you look at them -- 
The moment for you to assume the role of murderess -- 
How will you do it? 
When your sons kneel to you for pity, 
Will you stain your fingers with their blood? 
Your heart will melt; you will know you cannot. 
Enter JASON from the palace. Two maids come from the house to 
attend Medea. 
Jason: You sent for me: I have come. Although you hate me, I 
Am ready to listen. You have some new request; what is it? 
ΜΕΡΕΑ: Jason, 1 ask you to forgive the things I said. 
You must bear with my violent temper; you and I 
Share many memories of love. I have been taking 
Myself to task. ‘You are a fool,’ I’ve told myself, 
‘You’re mad, when people try to plan things for the best, 
To be resentful, and pick quarrels with the King 
And with your husband; what he’s doing will help us all. 
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His wife is royal; her sons will be my sons’ brothers. 
Why not throw off your anger? What is the matter, since 
The gods are making kind provision? After all 
I have two children still to care for; and I know 
We came as exiles, and our friends are few enough.’ 
When I considered this, I saw my foolishness; 
I saw how useless anger was. So now I welcome 
What you have done; I think you are wise to gain for us 
This new alliance, and the folly was all mine. 
I should have helped you in your plans, made it my pleasure 
To get ready your marriage-bed, attend your bride. 
But we women -- I won’t say we are bad by nature, 
But we are what we are. You, Jason, should not copy 
Our bad example, or match yourself with us, showing 
Folly for folly. I give in; 1 was wrong just now, 
I admit. But I have thought more wisely of it since. 
Children, children! Are you indoors? Come out here. 
[The CHILDREN come out. Their TuToR follows. ] 
Children, 
Greet your father, as I do, and put your arms round him. 
Forget our quarrel, and love him as your mother does. 
We have made friends; we are not angry any more. 
There, children; take his hand. 
[She turns away in a sudden flood of weeping.} 
Forgive me; I recalled 
What pain the future hides from us. 
[After embracing Jason the CHILDREN go back to Medea.} 
Oh children! Will you 
All your lives long, stretch out your hands to me like this? 
Oh, my tormented heart is full of tears and terrors. 
After so long, I have ended my quarrel with your father; 
And now, see! I have drenched this young face with my tears. 
Cuorus: I too feel fresh tears fill my eyes. May the course 
of evil 


Be checked now, go no further! 
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JASON: I am pleased, Medea, 
That you have changed your mind; though indeed I do not 
blame 


Your first resentment. Only naturally a woman 
Is angry when her husband marries a second wife. 
You have had wiser thoughts; and though it has taken time, 
You have recognized the right decision. This is the act 
Of a sensible woman. As for you, my boys, your father 
Has taken careful thought, and, with the help of the gods, 
Ensured a good life for you. Why, in time, I’m sure, 
You with your brothers will be leading men in Corinth, 
Only grow big and strong. Your father, and those gods 
Who are his friends, have all the rest under control, 
I want to see you, when you're strong, full-grown young 
men, 

Tread down my enemies. 

[Again MEDEA breaks down and weeps.] 

What’s this? Why these floods of tears? 

Why are you pale? Did you not like what I was saying? 
Why do you turn away? 


MEDEA: It is nothing. I was thinking 
About these children. 
JASON: I'll provide for them. Cheer up. 


Mepea: | will. [τ is not that I mean to doubt your word. 

But women — are women; tears come naturally to us. 

Jason: Why do you grieve so over the children? 

MEDEA: I’m their mother. 
When you just now prayed for them to live long, I wondered 
Whether it would be so; and grief came over me. 

But I’ve said only part of what I had to say; 

Here is the other thing. Since Creon has resolved 
To send me out of Corinth, I fully recognize 
That for me too this course is best. If I lived here 
I should become a trouble both to you and him. 
People believe 1 bear a grudge against you all. 
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So I must go. But the boys — I would like them to be 
Brought up in your care. Beg Creon to let them stay. 

Jason: I don’t know if I can persuade him; but I'll try. 

MEDEA: Then - get your wife to ask her father to let them 

stay. 

fasenn Why. certainly; I’m pretty sure she’ll win him over. 

MEDEA: She will, if she’s like other women. But I too 
Can help in this. I’ll send a present to your wife -- 

The loveliest things to be found anywhere on earth. 

The boys shall take them. — One of you maids, go quickly, 
brin 

The dress and golden coronet. — They will multiply 

Her happiness many times, when she can call her own 

A royal, noble husband, and these treasures, which 

My father’s father the Sun bequeathed to his descendants. 

[A slave has brought a casket, which MEDEA now hands to her sons.) 
Boys, hold these gifts. Now carry them to the happy bride, 
The princess royal; give them into her own hands. 

Go! She will find them all that such a gift should be. 

Jason: But why deprive yourself of such things, foolish 

woman? 

Do you think a royal palace is in want of dresses? 

Or gold, do you suppose? Keep them, don’t give them away. 

If my wife values me at all she will yield to me 

More than to costly presents, I am sure of that. 

MEDEA: Don’t stop me. Gifts, they say, persuade even the 

gods; 

With mortals, gold outweighs a thousand arguments. 

The day is hers; from now on her prosperity 

Will rise to. new heights. She is royal and young. To buy 

My sons from exile I would give life, not just gold. 

Come, children, go both of you into this rich palace; 

Kneel down and beg your father’s new wife, and my mistress, 

That you may not be banished. And above all, see 

That she receives my present into her own hands, 
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Go quickly; be successful, and bring good news back, 
That what your mother longs for has been granted you, 
Exit JASON followed by the CHILDREN and the TUTOR, 
Cuorus;: 

Now I have no more hope, 

No more hope that the children can live; 

They are walking to murder at this moment. 

The bride will receive the golden coronet, 

Receive her merciless destroyer; 

With her own hands she will carefully fit 

The adornment of death round her golden hair. 


She cannot resist such loveliness, such heavenly gleaming; 
She will enfold herself 

In the dress and the wreath of wrought gold, 

Preparing her bridal beauty 

To enter a new home — among the dead. 

So fatal is the snare she will fall into, 

So inevitable the death that awaits her; 

From its cruelty there is no escape. 


And you, unhappy Jason, ill-starred in marriage, 
You, son-in-law of kings: 

Little you know that the favour you ask 

Will seal your sons’ destruction 

And fasten on your wife a hideous fate. 

O wretched Jason! 

So sure of destiny, and so ignorant! 


Your sorrow next I weep for, pitiable mother; 
You, for jealousy of your marriage-bed, 

Will slaughter your children; 

Since, disregarding right and loyalty, 

Your husband has abandoned you 

And lives with another wife. 
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The Tut oR returns from the palace with the two CHILDREN. 
Turor: Mistress! These two boys are reprieved from banish- 

ment. 

The princess took your gifts from them with her own hand, 

And was delighted. They have no enemies in the palace. 

[MepDEA is silent.] 
Well, bless my soul! 
Isn’t that good news? Why do you stand there thunder- 
struck? 

MEAE A [to herself]: How cruel, how cruel! 
TuTor: That’s out of tune with the news I brought. 
MepeEa: How cruel life is! 
TuTor: Have I, without knowing it, 

Told something dreadful, then? I thought my news was good. 
ΜΈΡΕΑ: Your news is what it is. 1 am not blaming you. 
TurTor: Then why stand staring at the ground, with streaming 

eyes? 
MEDEA: Strong reason forces me to weep, old friend. The gods, 

And my own evil-hearted plots, have led to this. 

Turor: Take heart, mistress; in time your sons will bring you 
home. 
Mepea: Before then, I have others to send home. -- Oh, gods! 
She weeps. 
Tutor: You're not the only mother parted from her sons. 

We are all mortal; you must not bear grief so hard. 
Mepea: Yes, friend. I'll follow your advice. Now go indoors 

And get things ready for them, as on other days. 

[Exit Tutor, The CHILDREN come to Medea.} 

O children, children! You have a city, and a home; 

And when we have parted, there you both will stay for ever, 

You motherless, I miserable. And I must go 

To exile in another land, before I have had 

My joy of you, before I have seen you growing up, 

Becoming prosperous, | shall never see your brides, 


Adorn your bridal beds, and hold the torches high, 
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My misery is my own heart, which will not relent. 

All was for nothing, then — these years of rearing you, 
My care, my aching weariness, and the wild pains 

When you were born. Oh, yes, I once built many hopes 
On you; imagined, pitifully, that you would care 

For my old age, and would yourselves wrap my dead body 
For burial. How people would envy me my sons! 

That sweet, sad thought has faded now. Parted from you, 
My life will be all pain and anguish. You will not 

Look at your mother any more with these dear eyes. 
You will have moved into a different sphere of life. 


Dear sons, why are you staring at me so? You smile 
At me — your last smile: why? 
[She weeps. The CHILDREN go from her a little, and she turns to 

‘2 the Chorus.} 

Oh, what am I to do? 
Women, my courage is all gone. Their young, bright faces - 
I can’t do it. 111 think no more of it. I’ll take them 
Away from Corinth, Why should I hurt them, to make 
Their father suffer, when I shall suffer twice as much 
Myself? I won’t do it. I won’t think of it again. 


What is the matter with me? Are my enemies 

To laugh at me? Am I to let them off scot free? 

I must steel myself to it. What a coward I am, 

Even tempting my own resolution with soft talk. 

Boys, go indoors. 

[The CHILDREN go to the door, but stay there watching her.} 

If there is any here who finds it 

Not lawful to be present at my sacrifice, 

Let him see to it. My hand shall not weaken. 


Oh, my heart, don’t, don’t do it! Oh, miserable heart, 
Let them be! Spare your children! We’ll all live together 
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Safely in Athens; and they will make you happy. . . . No! 
No! No! By all the fiends of hate in hell’s depths, no! 
I’ll not leave sons of mine to be the victims of 
My enemies’ rage. In any case there is no escape, 
The thing’s done now. Yes, now -- the golden coronet 
Is on her head, the royal bride is in her dress, 
Dying, 1 know it. So, since I have a sad road 
To travel, and send these boys on a still sadder road, 
I’ll speak to them. Come, children; give me your hand, dear 
son; 
Yours too. Now we must say goodbye. Oh, darling hand, 
And darling mouth; your noble, childlike face and body! 
Dear sons, my blessing on you both — but there, not here! 
All blessing here your father has destroyed. How sweet 
To hold you! And children’s skin is soft, and their breath 
pure. 
Go! Go away! I can’t look at you any longer; 
My pain is more than I can bear. 
[The CHILDREN go indoors.] 
I understand 
The horror of what I am going to do; but anger, 
The spring of all life’s horror, masters my resolve. 
MEDEA goes to stand looking towards the palace. 
CHoRus: 
I have often engaged in arguments, 
And become more subtle, and perhaps more heated, 
Than is suitable for women; 
Though in fact women too have intelligence, 
Which forms part of our nature and instructs us -- 
Not all of us, I admit; but a certain few 
You might perhaps find, in a large number of women -- 
A few not incapable of reflection; 


And this is my opinion: those men or women 


Who never had children of their own at all 
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Enjoy the advantage in good fortune 

Over those who are parents. Childless people 
Have no means of knowing whether children are 
A blessing or a burden; but being without them 
They live exempt from many troubles. 


While those who have growing up in their homes 
The sweet gift of children I see always 

Burdened and worn with incessant worry, 

First, how to rear them in health and safety, 

And bequeath them, in time, enough to live on; 
And then this further anxiety: 

They can never know whether all their toil 

Is spent for worthy or worthless children. 


And beyond the common ills that attend 

All human life there is one still worse: 

Suppose at last they are pretty well off, 

Their children have grown up, and, what’s more, 
Are kind and honest: then what happens? 

A throw of chance — and there goes Death 
Bearing off your child into the unknown. 


Then why should mortals thank the gods, 
Who add to their load, already grievous, 
This one more grief, for their children’s sake, 
Most grievous of all? 
Mepea: Friends, I have long been waiting for a message from 
the palace. 
What is to happen next? I see a slave of Jason’s 
Coming, gasping for breath. He must bring fearful news. 
Enter a MESSENGER. ᾿ 
MESSENGER: Medea! Get away, escape! Oh, what a thing 
to do! 
What an unholy, horrible thing! Take ship, or chariot, 


Any means you can, but escape! 
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ΜΕΡΕΑ: Why should I escape? 
MESSENGER: She’s dead — the princess, and her father Creon 
too, 
They’re both dead, by your poisons. 
MEDEA: Your news is excellent. 


I count you from today my friend and benefactor. 
MeEssENGER: What? Are you sane, or raving mad? When 
you’ve committed 
This hideous crime against the royal house, you’re glad 
At hearing of it? Do you not tremble at such things? 
Mepea: I could make suitable reply to that, my friend. 
But take your time now; tell me, how did they die? You'll 
ve 
Me double pleasure if their death was horrible. 
MESSENGER: When your two little boys came hand in hand, 
and entered 
The palace with their father, where the wedding was, 
We servants were delighted. We had all felt sorry 
To hear how you’d been treated; and now the word went 
round 
From one to another, that you and Jason had made it up. 
So we were glad to see the boys; one kissed their hand, 
Another their fair hair. Myself, I was so pleased, 
I followed with them to the princess’s room. Our mistress -- 
The one we now call mistress in your place — before 
She saw your pair of boys coming, had eyes only 
For Jason; but seeing them she dropped her eyes, and turned 
Her lovely cheek away, upset that they should come 
Into her room. Your husband then began to soothe 
Her sulkiness, her girlish temper. ‘You must not,’ 
He said, ‘be unfriendly to our friends. Turn your head 
round, 
And give up feeling angry. Those your husband loves 
You must love too. Now take these gifts,’ he said, ‘and ask 
Your father to revoke their exile for my sake.’ 
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So, when she saw those lovely things, she was won over, 

And agreed to all that Jason asked. At once, before 

He and your sons were well out of the house, she took 

The embroidered gown and put it round her. Then she 
placed 

Over her curls the golden coronet, and began 

To arrange her hair in a bright mirror, smiling at 

Her lifeless form reflected there. Then she stood up, 

And to and fro stepped daintily about the room 

On white bare feet, and many times she would twist back 

To see how the dress fell in clear folds to the heel. 


Then suddenly we saw a frightening thing. She changed 
Colour; she staggered sideways, shook in every limb. 
She was just able to collapse on to a chair, 
Or she would have fallen flat. Then one of her attendants, 
An old woman, thinking that perhaps the anger of Pan 
Or some other god had struck her, chanted the cry of wor- 
ship. 
But ἐξ she saw, oozing from the girl’s lips, white froth; 
The pupils of her eyes were twisted out of sight; 
The blood was drained from all her skin. The old woman 
knew 
Her mistake, and changed her chant to a despairing howl. 
One maid ran off quickly to fetch the King, another 
To look for Jason and tell him what was happening 
To his young bride; the whole palace was filled with a clatter 
Of people running here and there. 
All this took place 
In a few moments, perhaps while a fast runner might run 
A hundred yards; and she lay speechless, with eyes closed. 
Then she came to, poor girl, and gave a frightful scream, 
As two torments made war on her together: first 
The golden coronet round her head discharged a stream 
Of unnatural devouring fire: while the fine dress 
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Your children gave her -- poor miserable girl! — the stuff 

Was eating her clear flesh. She leapt up from her chair, 

On fire, and ran, shaking her head and her long hair 

This way and that, trying to shake off the coronet. 

The ring of gold was fitted close and would not move; 

The more she shook her head the fiercer the flame burned. 

At last, exhausted by agony, she fell to the ground; 

Save to her father, she was unrecognizable. 

Her eyes, her face, were one grotesque disfigurement; 

Down from her head dripped blood mingled with flame; her 
flesh, 

Attacked by the invisible fangs of poison, melted 

From the bare bone, like gum-drops from a pine-tree’s 
bark -- 

A ghastly sight. Not one among us dared to touch 

Her body. What we’d seen was lesson enough for us. 


But suddenly her father came into the room. 

He did not understand, poor man, what kind of death 

Had struck his child. He threw himself down at her side, 

And sobbed aloud, and kissed her, and took her in his 
arms, 

And cried, ‘Poor darling child, what god destroyed your life 

So cruelly? Who robs me of my only child, 

Old as I am, and near my grave? Oh, let me die 

With you, my daughter!’ Soon he ceased his tears and cries, 

And tried to lift his aged body upright; and then, 

As ivy sticks to laurel-branches, so he stuck 

Fast to the dress. A ghastly wrestling then began; 

He struggled to raise up his knee, she tugged him down, 

If he used force, he tore the old flesh off his bones. 

At length the King gave up his pitiful attempts; 

Weakened with pain, he yielded, and gasped out his life. 

Now, joined in death, daughter and father — such a sight 

As tears were made for — they lie there. 
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To you, Medea, 
I have no more to say, You will yourself know best 
How to evade reprisal. As for human life, 
It is a shadow, as I have long believed. And this 
I say without hesitation: those whom most would call 
Intelligent, the propounders of wise theories -- 
Their folly is of all men’s the most culpable. 
Happiness is a thing no man possesses. Fortune 
May come now to one man, now to another, as 
Prosperity increases; happiness never. 
Exit MESSENGER. 
Cuorus: Today we see the will of Heaven, blow after blow, 
Bring down on Jason justice and calamity. 
ΜΈΡΕΑ: Friends, now my course is clear: as quickly as 
possible 
To kill the children and then fly from Corinth; not 
Delay and so consign them to another hand 
To murder with a better will. For they must die, 
In any case; and since they must, then I who gave 
Them birth will kill them. Arm yourself, my heart: the 
thing 
That you must do is fearful, yet inevitable. 
Why wait, then? My accursed hand, come, take the sword; 
Take it, and forward to your frontier of despair. 
No cowardice, no tender memories; forget 
That you once loved them, that of your body they were born. 
For one short day forget your children; afterwards 
Weep: though you kill them, they were your beloved sons. 
Life has been cruel to me. 
MEDEA goes into the house. 
Cuorus: Earth, awake! Bright arrows of the Sun, 
Look! Look down on the accursed woman 
Before she lifts up a murderous hand 
To pollute it with her children’s blood! 
For they are of your own golden race; 
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And for mortals to spill blood that grew 

In the veins of gods is a fearful thing. 
Heaven-born brightness, hold her, stop her, 
Purge the palace of her, this pitiable 
Bloody-handed fiend of vengeance! 


All your care for them lost! Your love 
For the babes you bore, all wasted, wasted! 
Why did you come from the blue Symplegades 
That hold the gate of the barbarous sea? 
Why must this rage devour your heart 
To spend itself in slaughter of children? 
Where kindred blood pollutes the ground 
A curse hangs over human lives; 
And murder measures the doom that falls 
By Heaven’s law on the guilty house. 
A child’s scream is heard from inside the house. 
Cuorus: Do you hear? The children are calling for help. 
O cursed, miserable woman! 
CHILDREN’S Voices: Help, help! Mother, let me gol 
Mother, don’t kill us! 
Cuorus: Shall we go in? 
I am sure we ought to save the children’s lives. 
CHILDREN’S Voices: Help, help, for the gods’ sake! She 
is killing us! 
We can’t escape from her sword! 
Cuorus: O miserable mother, to destroy your own increase, 
Murder the babes of your body! 


Stone and iron you are, as you resolved to be. 


There was but one in time past, 

One woman that I have heard of, 

Raised hand against her own children. 

It was Ino, sent out of her mind by a god, 
When Hera, the wife of Zeus, 
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Drove her from her home to wander over the world. 
_In her misery she plunged into the sea 

Being defiled by the murder of her children; 

From the steep cliff’s edge she stretched out her foot, 

And so ended, 

Joined in death with her two sons. 


What can be strange or terrible after this? 
O bed of women, full of passion and pain, 
What wickedness, what sorrow you have caused on the 
earth! 
Enter JASON, running and breathless. 
Jason: You women standing round the door there! Is Medea 
Still in the house? — vile murderess! -- or has she gone 
And escaped? I swear she must either hide in the deep earth 
Or soar on wings into the sky’s abyss, to escape 
My vengeance for the royal house. — She has killed the King 
And the princess! Does she expect to go unpunished? 


Well, I am less concerned with her than with the children. 
Those who have suffered at her hands will make her suffer; 
I’ve come to save my sons, before Creon’s family 
Murder them in revenge for this unspeakable 
Crime of their mother’s. 
CuHorus: Jason, you have yet to learn 
How great your trouble is; or you would not have spoken so. 
Jason: What trouble? Is Medea trying to kill me too? 
Cuorus: Your sons are dead, Their mother has killed both 
your sons. 
Jason: What? Killed my sons? That word kills me. 
CHORUS: They are both dead. 
Jason: Where are they? Did she kill them out here, or 
indoors? 
Cuorus;: Open that door, and see them lying in their blood. 
Jason: Slaves, there! Unbar the doors! Open, and let me see 
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Two horrors: my dead sons, and the woman I will kill. 
Jason batters at the doors. MEDEA appears above the roof, sitting 
in a chariot drawn by dragons, with the bodies of the two children 

beside her. 

ΜΕΡΕΑ: Jason!-Why are you battering at these doors, seeking 
The dead children and me who killed them? Stop! Be quiet. 
If you have any business with me, say what you wish. 
Touch us you cannot, in this chariot which the Sun 
Has sent to save us from the hands of enemies. 

Jason: You abomination! Of all women most detested 
By every god, by me, by the whole human race! 

You could endure — a mother! — to lift sword against 

Your own little ones; to leave me childless, my life wrecked. 

After such murder do you outface both Sun and Earth — 

Guilty of gross pollution? May the gods blast your life! 

I am sane now; but I was mad before, when I 

Brought you from your palace in a land of savages 

Into a Greek home -- you, a living curse, already 

A traitor both to your father and your native land. 

The vengeance due for your sins the gods have cast on me. 

You had already murdered your brother at his own hearth 

When first you stepped on board my lovely Argo’s hull. 

That was your beginning. Then you became my wife, and 
bore 

My children; now, out of mere sexual jealousy, 

You murder them! In all Hellas there is not one woman 

Who could have done it; yet in preference to them 

I married you, chose hatred and murder for my wife -- 

No woman, but a tiger; a Tuscan Scylla — but more savage. 

Ah, what’s the use? If I cursed you all day, no remorse 

Would touch you, for your heart’s proof against feeling. Go! 

Out of my sight, polluted fiend, child-murderer! 

Leave me to mourn over my destiny: I have lost 

My young bride; I have lost the two sons I begot 

And brought up; I shall never see them alive again. 
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ΜΈΡΕΑ: I would if necessary have answered at full length 
Everything you have said; but Zeus the father of all 
Knows well what service I once rendered you, and how 
You have repaid me. You were mistaken if you thought 
You could dishonour my bed and live a pleasant life 
And laugh at me. The princess was wrong too, and so 
Was Creon, when-he took you for his son-in-law 
And thought he could exile me with impunity. 
So now, am Ϊ ἃ tiger, Scylla? — Hurl at me 
What names you please! I’ve reached your heart; and that is 
right. 
Jason: You suffer too; my loss is yours no less. 
MEDEA: It is true; 
But my pain’s a fair price, to take away your smile. 
Jason: O children, what a wicked mother Fate gave youl 
᾿ ΜΈΡΕΑ: O sons, your father’s treachery cost you your lives. 
Jason: It was not my hand that killed my sons. 
MEDEA: No, not your hand; 
But your insult to me, and your new-wedded wife. 
Jason: You thought that reason enough to murder them, 
that I 
No longer slept with you? 
MEDEA: And is that injury 
A slight one, do you imagine, to a woman? 
JASON: Yes, 
To a modest woman; but to you -- the whole world lost. 
MEDEA: I can stab too: your sons are dead! 


JASON: Dead? No! They live - 
To haunt your life with vengeance. 
MEDEA: Who began this feud? 
The gods knqw. 
JASON: Yes — they know the vileness of your heart. 
MEDEA: Loathe on! Your bitter voice -- how I abhor the 
sound! 


Jason: As I loathe yours, Let us make terms and part at once. 
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MEDEA: Most willingly. What terms? What do you bid me 
do? 
Jason: Give me my sons for burial and mourning rites. 
Mepea: Oh, no! I will myself convey them to the temple 
Of Hera Acraea; there in the holy precinct I 
Will bury them with my own hand, to ensure t hat none 
Of my enemies shall violate or insult their graves. 
And I will ordain an annual feast and sacrifice 
To be solemnized for ever by the people of Corinth, 
To expiate this impious murder. I myself 
Will go to Athens, city of Erechtheus, to make my home 
With Aegeus son of Pandion. You, as you deserve, 
Shall die an unheroic death, your head shattered 
By a timber from the Argo’s hull. Thus wretchedly 
Your fate shall end the story of your love for me. 
Jason: The curse of children’s blood be on you! 
Avenging Justice blast your being! 
MEDEA: What god will hear your imprecation, 
Oath-breaker, guest-deceiver, liar? 
Jason: Unclean, abhorrent child-destroyer! 
MEDEA: Go home: your wife waits to be buried. 
Jason: I go -- father once; now childless. 
MepDEA: You grieve too soon. Old age is coming. 
Jason: Children, how dear you were! 
Mepzea: To their mother; not to you. 
Jason: Dear — and you murdered them? 
ΜΈΡΕΑ: Yes, Jason, to break your heart. 
Jason: I long to fold them in my arms; 
To kiss their lips would comfort me. 
MeEpEa~: Now you have loving words, now kisses for them: 
Then you disowned them, sent them into exile. 
Jason: For God’s sake, let me touch their gentle flesh. 
ΜΈΡΕΑ: You shall not. It is waste of breath to ask. 
JASON: 
Zeus, do you hear how I am mocked, 
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Rejected, by this savage beast 
Polluted with her children’s blood? 


But now, as time and strength permit, 
I will lament this grievous day, 
And call the gods to witness, how 
You killed my sons, and now refuse 
To let me touch or bury them. 
Would God I had not bred them, 
Or ever lived to see 
Them dead, you their destroyer! 
During this speech the chariot has moved out of sight. 
Cuorus: Many are the Fates which Zeus in Olympus dis- 
penses; 
Many matters the gods bring to surprising ends. 
The things we thought would happen do not happen; 
The unexpected God makes possible; 
And such is the conclusion of this story. 


CHARACTERS 


APHRODITE, the goddess of sexual love 
HIpPoOLytus, bastard son of Theseus 
CHORUuSs of huntsmen attending Hippolytus 
SERVANT of Hippolytus 

CHORUS of women of Trozen 

NuRsE attending Phaedra 

PHAEDRA, wife of Theseus 

THESEUS, king of Athens and Trozen 
MESSENGER 

ARTEMIS, the huntress goddess of virginity 
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HIPPOLYTUS 


The scene is before the royal palace at Trozen, where Theseus is 
spending a year of.voluntary exile to atone for bloodshed. On one 
side of the stage is a statue of Aphrodite, on the other a statue of 
Artemis. In the centre is the door of the palace. 


Enter APHRODITE. 
APHRODITE: Powerful among mortals, glorious among the 
ods, 
I i named in earth and heaven the Cyprian,! Aphrodite. 
From east to west, from the Euxine? to the Atlantic Gates, 
Over all that see the light of the sun my rule extends, 
To those who reverence my power I show favour, 
And throw to the earth those I find arrogant and proud. 
For gods too have their pride; and it is in their nature 
To enjoy receiving honour from the mortal race. 
Hippolytus, the son whom the Amazon® bore to Theseus, 
Who was trained from childhood by Pittheus the Severe -- 
This youth, alone among the citizens of Trozen, 
Calls me the most pernicious of the heavenly powers, 
He abhors the bed of love; marriage he renounces; 
Honours instead Apollo’s sister, daughter of Zeus, 
Artemis — thinks her greatest of all divinities. 
All day with her, the virgin, he ranges the green woods, 
With his swift hounds emptying the wide earth of beasts, 
Too fond of company too high for mortal men. 
I do not envy them their sport — I have little cause; 
But for his insults, his contempt of me, I shall 
Punish Hippolytus this very day. My plans, 
Begun already, need but little to perfect. 
Two years ago Hippolytus left Pittheus’ house 

For Athens, city of Pandion, to witness there 
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The holy Mysteries and complete his initiation. 
And there Phaedra, his father’s royal wife, saw him; 
And a terrible love,4 by my contrivance, gripped her 
heart. 
This was before she came with Theseus to Trozen. 
There on the very Rock of Pallas, facing west 
Toward Trozen, Phaedra built a temple of Aphrodite, 
Sick for her absent love; and to this day it bears® 
Hippolytus’ name. Then Theseus, his hands stained with 
blood 
Of the Pallantides, to purge his guilt, consented 
To live one year in exile, and with his wife set sail 
From Athens here to Trozen. So she now, poor wretch, 
Groaning and driven mad by the fierce goads of love, 
Is dying, and in silence. None of the household knows 
What troubles her. But this love shall not end like that, 
I will reveal the truth to Theseus; everything 
Shall be laid bare; and this young man, my enemy, 
His own father shall kill with curses, by the power 
Poseidon king of the sea gave him, that three requests 
Of Theseus should not fail. Phaedra shall save her honour, 
But lose her life; for I will not yield up my rights 
Through regard for her misfortunes, but my enemies 
Shall pay me their full debt till I am satisfied. 
Now I'll retire. Here comes Hippolytus, Theseus’ son, 
Home after his exertions in the hunting-field, 
And at his heels a numerous pack of followers 
In full cry, honouring with their songs great Artemis, 
He does not know that Death’s gates are wide open now, 
And that this light he sees today shall be his last. 
Exit APHRODITE, 
Enter HIPPOLYTUS with Huntsmen; also an old Servant, 
H1ppo_tytus: Follow, and sing! 
Follow the bright daughter of heaven, 
Follow our guardian Maid, Artemis! 
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Huntsmen: Child of Leto and of Zeus, 
Virgin goddess Artemis, 
Great and holy, hear our song. 
Greeting, joyful greeting, 
Loveliest of maidens! 
You who haunt your kingly father’s court, 
Tread at ease the broad sky’s golden floor, 
Loveliest of immortal maids, 
Joyful greeting, Artemis! 
Hippotytus: Goddess, for you I have twined this crown of 
flowers, gathered 
Fresh from a virgin meadow, where no shepherd dares 
To graze his flock, nor ever yet the scythe swept, 
But bees thread the spring air over the maiden meadow. 
There with clear stream-water Chastity tends the flowers; 
And those whose untaught nature holiness claims entire 
May gather garlands there; and the impure may not. 
Dear mistress, take this circlet for your golden hair, 
Offered with reverent hand. I alone among mortals 
Enjoy this honour, I am your companion, speak with you 
And hear your voice; only your face I do not see. 
And as my life’s course has begun, so may it end! 
SERVANT: My lord! — or, Prince! for only gods must be 
called lord® — 
Would you accept a word of good advice from me? 
Hippotytus: Of course; it would show little wisdom to 
refuse. 
SERVANT: You know, then, an old law laid down for mortal 
men — 
Hippo.tytus: I don’t. What law is this you’re questioning 
me about? 
SERVANT: This law: Abhor pride, and avoid exclusiveness, 
Hipro.yTus: Quite right; a man who is proud is seldom 
popular. 
SERVANT: A man easy to speak with has a certain charm? 
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Hippotytus: Great charm indeed, and profit too, with little 
trouble. 

SERVANT: Among gods too — do you not expect this law to 
hold? 

Hrprorytus: Yes — if we mortals use the same laws as the 


sae Then why does a proud goddess get no prayer from 
αὖ 

Hiscoireial What goddess? Watch your words — they may 
be indiscreet. 

SERVANT: She stands here by your palace door: the Cyprian. 

Hippotytus: I greet her from a distance. My body is pure, 

SERVANT: Yet she is proud, and mortals greatly honour her. 

HipPotytus: Since gods may choose whom they will honour, 
50 May men. 

SERVANT: Heaven grant you needful wisdom, and good for- 
tune too! 

Hippotytus: I have no liking for a god worshipped at night. 

SERVANT: My son, we should observe the honours due to 


Hiprotytus: Come, lads, let’s go indoors at once; it’s time 
for food. 
After hunting, a loaded table’s a fine sight. 
And give the horses a rub-down; when I've had my meal 
I'll take them out with the chariot and drive them hard. 
- Your Aphrodite? No! To me she means nothing, 
Exit HipPOLYTuS with Huntsmen, 
SERVANT [turning to the statue of Aphrodite]: When young men 
show a spirit like his, their ways are not 
For us to copy. In humble words, as fits your servants, 
We pray before your statues, Aphrodite, Queen! 
You must forgive young blood, the eager spirit that utters 
Folly against you. What you heard him say, forget! 
You are a god: gods must be wiser than men are. 
Exit SERVANT. Enter CHORUS of Trozenian Women, 
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Cuorus: You know the spot where a rock-face [Strophe 
Wet with trickling spring-water 
Pours from its top a gushing fountain, 
Where pitchers are dipped in the pool below; 
It was there that a friend of mine, 
Rinsing crimson shawls in the stream 
And spreading them on the sun-baked rock, 
Told me — the first I had heard — about the queen; 


How she languishes on a sick bed, [Antistrophe 
Keeps always within doors, 

Clouding her golden head in a fine-spun veil. 

They say it is three days now 

That her lips have fasted, that she has kept her body 

Pure? from Demeter’s grain. 

What suffering wrecks her life she will not tell; 

But she longs to moor in the sad harbour of death. 


Your affliction, Phaedra, is no ecstasy [Strophe 
Caused by Hecate or Pan; no mountain-wandering 

Such as Cybele sends on the possessed Corybantes. 

Have you offended divine Dictynna?8 

Is it neglect of her holy dues 

That wastes you with sickness? Have you failed to offer 
Oil and honey to the Cretan huntress? 

For she roams no less over the salt mere 

And along the sand-bar between eddying waters.® 


Or has your noble husband, prince of Erechtheus’ [Antistrophe 
sons, 

Found the pastures of pleasure in some secret bed? 

Or has some traveller taken ship from Crete 

To this most hospitable harbour, 

Bringing the queen news of some mischance, 


Whence grief of heart has made her bed her prison? 
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Belonging to women’s complex nature — 

A despairing helplessness before labour 

Causing irrational fancies. 

I have felt this wind shudder through my womb; 

But I cried aloud to the heavenly helper of women, 
Artemis of the arrows; 

And always — the gods be praised! — she comes to my deep 


need. 


Cuorus: Look! The old Nurse is coming to the door, 
Bringing Phaedra into the fresh air. 
How weak the queen is, how pale! 
I long to know what has so wasted her. 
Enter PHAEDRA supported by the NURSE. 
Attendants bring a couch for her. 
Nursze: Oh, the sickness and pain of this cruel world! 
What would you like me to do, or not to do? 
Here you are, in the light, under the clear sky; 
We have brought your bed from the palace; 
But the cloud on your brow deepens with discontent. 
It was here that you begged and longed to come; 
Soon you'll be fretting for your room again. 
Each minute cheats you, nothing gives you pleasure; 
You hate what you have, and crave what you have not. 
Better to be sick, which is a single trouble, 
Than wait on the sick, which troubles both heart and hand. 
The whole of our life is full of pain, 
And sorrow finds no relief, 
And after this life, is there a happier world ?1° 
That is concealed from us, wrapped in clouds and darkness, 
The truth stands plain: that we blindly love, 
Such as it is, our little gleam of day. 
For we know nothing of any other life; 
The world below is a mystery; 
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And we are carried along with foolish tales. 
Servants have now placed PHAEDRA on her couch, 

PHAEDRA: Support my body. Hold my head up. 

The strength of my limbs has melted away. 
Girls, hold my hands, my shapely arms. 
This cap is heavy on my head — take it off; 
Now let my hair fall round my shoulders, 

Nurse: Patience, child! 

Don’t tire yourself with tossing to and fro. 
If you are quiet and keep a brave heart 
Your illness will be easier to bear. 

We are mortal, and so must suffer. 

PHAEDRA: Oh! Oh! To kneel by a fountain in the fresh dew 
And drink a cupful of clear water! 

To lie under the poplar trees 
And rest deep in the waving grass! 

Nurse: What are you saying, child? Don’t scatter words 
So recklessly — there are people here}! 

Such speech is mounted on madness. 

PHAEDRA: Come, all of you, take me out to the hills! 
I’m going to the woods, through the pine-forests 
Where hounds pace after blood 
And press close on the spotted deer. 

For the gods’ sake, take me! How I long to be there, 
Shouting to the pack, 
Lifting a lance to my hair bright in the wind, 
Gripping a barbed spear! 
Nurse: What is it, child, you are fretting for? 
What are hounds and the hunt to you? 
If you are thirsty, 
Here by the palace wall a stream runs down the hill. 

PHAEDRA: Artemis of the salt mere, 

Goddess of the race-course and rattling hooves, 
O for your level rides, 


And the tamed strength of Thessaly horses under my hand! 
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Nurse: Again these wild words! Are you out of your mind? 
A moment past you were off to the hills, 
Hunting as you wanted to; 
Now you long for a horse on a dry sandy track, 
Here’s a task for ἃ prophet indeed, to guess 
Which of the gods has his bridle on you 
And drives you beside yourself, my daughter! 
PuaeEpRa: Oh, gods have pity! Whatever did I do? 
How far did I stray from sanity? 
I was mad; a malign god struck me down. 
What shall I do? What will become of me? 
Dear Nurse, my veil again; 
I am ashamed to think what I have said. 
Cover me; my tears are falling, 
And my face is hot with shame. 
To be in my right mind is agony; 
Yet to be mad was intolerable. . 
It is best, then, to be aware of nothing, 
And die. 
Nursz [veiling her]: There, child, there! -- How soon 
Shall my face too be veiled with death?’ 
I have lived long, and learnt much. 
Since everyone must die, it would be better 
That friends should set a limit to affection, 
And never open their hearts’ depths to each other, 
The ties of love ought to lie loosely on us, 
Easy to slip or tighten. 
For one heart to endure the pain of two, 
As I suffer for her, is a cruel burden. 
They say that exact and scrupulous conduct 
Brings with it more trouble than pleasure 
And is an enemy to health. 
So I’m tired of selfless devotion; 
I think the best rule is, A limit to everything; 
And any wise man will say the same, 
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Cuorus: Nurse, the queen’s pitiful distress is clear to us; 
But what her illness is we cannot understand. 
May we not hear from you, her old and trusted servant? 
Nurse: I have questioned her. She will not speak. I know 
nothing. 
Cuorus: Not even how, or when, this trouble first began. 
Nurse: The same answer: to all such questions, not a word, 
Cuorus: Her body seems so wasted; all her strength is gone, 
Nurse: No wonder; she has eaten nothing for three days. 
Cuorus: Is this a god-sent folly, or a plain wish to die? 
Nurse: How should I know? But die she will, if she won’t eat. 
Cuorus: Surely her husband’s not content to let her die? 
Nuprsg: She hides her illness, tells her husband she is well. 
Cuorus: Can he not see the truth by looking in her face? 
Nurse: No; as it happens, Theseus is away from Trozen. 
Cuorus: This sickness, these delusions, follow from some 
cause: 
Have you no way to make her tell you what it is? 
Nuprsz: I have tried every thing, and met with no success; 
But even now I'll do my best, and not give up. 
And you, ladies, can bear me witness, since you’re here, 
That I stand by her faithfully in time of need. 

Dear child, let’s both forget the things we said before. 
And you, be kinder — smooth out this resentful brow, 
Unknot your thoughts; and I, where I misunderstood 
Before, will start afresh and take a wiser course. 

Is your affliction one you cannot openly 

Speak of? These women here can help with remedies. 
But if your trouble can be told to a man, then speak, 
And we will consult doctors. Well? Still not a word? 
My dear, if I have spoken foolishly, correct me; 

If well, say you agree; but do not sit there dumb! 

Say something! Look at me! — Oh, friends, it is no use; 
It’s wasted labour. She would not relent before, 

And still won’t listen. We’re as far off as we were. 
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— Look here, then: you may prove more stubborn than the 
sea; 

But if you die — mark me, you have betrayed your sons, 

They’ll never be inheritors of their father’s house -- 

No, by Hippolyta, queen of the riding Amazons! 

She bore a son whom your two boys will serve as slaves, 


A bastard full of reyal ambition — you know him well: 


Hippolytus! 

PuHaeEpRA: No! Oh, no! 

NuRseE: Ha! Does that touch you? 

PHAEDRA: Nurse, 
You kill me! I implore you, in the name of the gods, 
Never again to speak of him. 

NuRSsE: There, now! You’re not 


Out of your mind — far from it. Yet you still refuse 
Either to help your children or to save your life. 
PuaeEpRA; I love them both. A different storm is wrecking 
me. 
Nurse: My daughter, are your hands pure from any guilt of 
blood? 
PHAEDRA: My hands are pure. It is my heart that is defiled. 
Nurse: What? By a wrong some enemy has done to you? 
PHaEpRA: A friend?! kills me; and no more by his will than 
mine. 
Nurse: Is Theseus guilty? Has he done you some injury? 
PHAEDRA: No, no! May I be found as guiltless towards him! 
Nurse: What is this terror, then, which makes you long to 
die? 
PHAEDRA: Leave me to sin alone. I do not injure you. 
Nurse: Willingly, never! If I fail, the fault’s not mine. 
PHAEDRA: You'd force me? You forget yourself — let my hand 
go! 
Nurse: Your hand, your knees too — no, I’Il never let you gol 
PHAEDRA: Poor soul! For you, too, knowing would be 
terrible, 
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Nurse: For me, what could be worse than not to win your 
trust? 

PHAEDRA: It would kill you. Yet what I am doing is for my 
honour. 

Nursg: If so, 1 am right to implore you — speak! Why hide the 
truth? : 

PHAEDRA: I am contriving to bring honour out of shame. 

Nurse: To speak, then, will enhance your honour before the 
world. 

eae Go away now, for the gods’ sake, and let go my 

d. 

Nurse: I won’t; this is a gift you owe, and still refuse. 

PHAEDRA: I'll give it, then. I can’t refuse your suppliant hand. 

Nurse: I will be quiet. Now it is for you to speak. 

PHAEDRA: My mother!12 Oh, what pitiful passion raged in 
you! 

Nursz: My child, what’s this? You mean her craving for the 
bull? 

PHAEDRA: Your anguish too, my sister, whom Dionysus 
loved! 

Nurse: Why raise these evil memories of your family? 

PHAEDRA: ἴ am the third. The curse that struck them now 
kills me. 

Nurse: You frighten me. What horror will you come to 
next? 

PHAEDRA: My wretched fate began with them; it is not new. 

Nurse: You still-tell me no more of what I want to hear. 

PuaeprRa: If only you could say for me what I must say! 

Nurse: Well, I’m no soothsayer, to read your hidden 
thoughts. 

PHAEDRA: When people say they are in love, what do they 
mean? 

Nursz: Dear child! A very sweet thing, and yet full of pain. 

PHAEDRA: I seem to have missed the sweetness and embraced 


the pain. 
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Nurse: What are you saying, my daughter? You love a man? 
What man? : 
PHaEpDRA: Why, who else should it be? It is he, the 
Amazon’s — 
Nurse: You mean Hippolytus? 
PHAEDRA: You spoke his name, not I. 
Nurse: Oh, child, what will you say? Oh, you have broken 
my heart! 
Oh, friends, how can I bear it? I don’t want to live! 
Oh, hateful day! This hateful life! 
She collapses to the ground, and the CHORUS come to help her 
No, let me fall, 
Leave me alone, I want to die and be at peace. 
I am dying, my life is over! . . . What does it mean? 
A good, pure-hearted woman lusting after sin 
Against her own will! Aphrodite is no god! 
She is something different, something greater — she it is 
Who has brought the queen, and me, and this whole house 
to ruin. 
Cuorus: Did you hear? Oh, did you hear? 
The queen’s pitiful words 
That tell of a fate too cruel for hearing? 
Beloved queen, let me die 
Before my heart should know your heart’s despair! 
Oh, Phaedra, daughter of sorrow! 
Oh, sorrow, nurse of our race! 
Oh, deadly truth brought into sudden light! 
What now awaits you every hour of this day? 
Fate hangs unknown over your house. 
Aphrodite sent you an unhappy star, 
Princess of Crete; 
We see now where it will sink and set. 
PHAEDRA has left her bed and moved downstage. 
PHAEDRA: Women of Trozen, who live here on the eastern 
edge 
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Of Peloponnese: I have at times lain long awake 

In the night, thinking of human lives that have collapsed 

In ruin. Deterioration, I believe, does not 

Arise from inborn folly; since, of those who fail, 

Many are virtuous; but it seems more true to say 

That, though knowledge and judgement tell us what is good, 

We don’t act out our knowledge — some through indolence, 

Others through valuing some other pleasure more 

Than goodness; and our life offers us many pleasures.18 
Since, then, this is in fact my view, there is no spell 

That could induce me to be false to it, or fall 

Into a pose which contradicts my own judgement. 

So I must trace for you the path my thoughts followed. 

When love struck me, I searched for the best way to endure 

The wound. My first resolve was to let slip no word, 

Hide what I suffered. For there’s no trusting the tongue, 

Which knows how to instruct other men’s purposes, 

But by its folly draws disaster on itself. 

Next, I prepared to endure this madness as I ought 

By mastering it with self-control. But finally, 

When I could not subdue the goddess by these means, 

I knew — and beyond contradiction — that for me 

The best of all decisions was to end my life. 

I would not wish my right action to rest unknown, 

Any more than to display my sin before the world. 

What I desired, and the desire itself, I knew, 

Were both dishonourable. I knew too, and too well, 

I was a woman — a thing hated by everyone. 

Whatever woman first betrayed her marriage-bed 

With other men, all deadly curses crowd on her! 

It was from noble houses that this plague first fell 

On women; when the high-born choose a shameful course, 

The common herd will surely find it right for them. 

I hate those women whose tongues talk of chastity, 

Who all the while are bold in every secret sin. 
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Oh, sovereign, sea-born Aphrodite! How can they 

Look in their husbands’ eyes, without a shudder felt 

Lest sheltering darkness and their guilty walls should speak? 
It is for this, friends, that I am dying; I will never 

Be known to bring dishonour on my husband or 

My children. I want my two sons to go back and live 

In glorious Athens, hold their heads high there, and speak 

Their mind like free men, honoured for their mother’s 
name. 

One thing can make the most bold-spirited man a slave: 

To know the secret of a parent’s shameful act. 

They say that a clear conscience and an upright heart 

Alone gives strength to wrestle in the trials of life; 

While evil-doers, soon or late -- as a young girl 

Sees truth in a glass — so they, when Time holds up his 
mirror, 

Are exposed. May I never be seen as one of them! 

Cuorus: It is true: wherever virtue lives, her face is noble; 
And the fruit of virtue in this life is a good name. 
NuRsz: My lady, when I heard, a moment since, of your 

Trouble, at the first shock I was terrified; but now 

It strikes me I was foolish. Often in human life 

Our second thoughts are wiser. What has happened to you 

Is nothing extraordinary or hard to understand. 

The strong fever of Aphrodite has struck at you: 

You’re in love. Is that surprising? So are many others. 

Are you to lose your life, then, because love has come? 

There’s surely a grim prospect for all lovers now 

And in the future, if their duty is to die! 

When Love sweeps on you in her full power, to resist 

Is perilous. She steals gently on those who yield to her; 

But someone she finds full of pride and arrogance — 

Why, what do you think? — she takes and tramples in the 
dust! 

Love wanders the high heavens; in the swollen sea 
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You'll find her; the whole universe was born from Love. 
She sows all seeds; and that eager desire from which 
Each earthly generation springs — this is her gift. 
Those who have pictures painted in times past, or spend 
Their days in reading, know that Zeus once fell in love 
With Semele; they know that Cephalus was once 
Snatched up to heaven by the glorious glowing Dawn 
Because she loved him. Now they both live in the sky, 
And show no haste to quit the company of gods, 
Events defeat them; and they are, I think, content. 
And _ you won’t yield? Your father should have begotten 
you 
On stated terms, or under the rule of different gods, 
If you decline to accept these elementary laws. 
How many good and sensible husbands, do you suppose, 
Seeing their wives unfaithful, look the other way? 
How many fathers help their reckless, love-sick sons 
To gain their object? Look: to keep faults out of sight 
Is mortal wisdom. It’s not for us to struggle after 
Tiresome:perfection, Does a builder plane and polish 
The rafters in the roof? No. And, in any case, 
How are you going to swim clear of this flood of trouble 
You’ve met with? You are mortal, and if your life holds 
More good than bad, you can be called most fortunate. 
My daughter, soften your stubborn heart; do not blas- 
pheme. 
Well, what is it but blasphemy, to wish yourself 
Stronger than a god? Be bold, and love; this is god’s will. 
Since you are stricken, turn the stroke to your own good. 
Why, there are spells; and words can act as soothing charms. 
Trouble may wait a precious time for men to mend it — 
Unless a woman gets to work and finds the way. 
Cuorus: For present need, her counsel is more practical, 
Phaedra; though you, I think, are right. But it may be 
That my approval is harder for you to accept 
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Than her rebukes, and more disagreeable to hear. 
PHAEDRA: This is what brings destruction on our fine cities 
And ancient families — fair speech, too fair by far! 
Instead of saying what you think will flatter me, 
Give me sound counsel which will keep my honour safe. 
Nurse: Such high-flown talk! It’s not fine sentiments you 
need; 
You must have your man. Someone must tell him in plain 
terms 
What’s happened, and persuade him without more delay. 
If this were not a matter of life and death, if you 
Were still a chaste wife, I would never encourage you 
So far for lust and pleasure; but our work’s cut out 
To save your life — there’s nothing odious in that. 
PHAEDRA: It appals me to hear you. Nothing odious? 
Be silent, never speak such shameful words again. 
Nurse: Yes, shameful; but more use to you than virtuous 
words. 
Better to do the thing you want to do, and save 
Your life, than die for the vain boast of chastity. 
PHAEDRA: I beg you! What you say is plausible, but vile. 
Not one more word! My heart is like a field long tilled 
By love; if you’re so eloquent for evil, I 
Shall be launched helpless toward that end I fly from now. 
Nurse: Have it your own way. You ought not to be in 
love; 
But since you are, do as I say — which is next best. 
Ι have indoors a medicine which can soothe your love = 
I’ve only now remembered. It will cause you no 
Disgrace, nor harm your wits; but it will put an end — 
If you are not faint-hearted — to your malady. 
We need to get some token from the man desired — 
A lock of hair, some scrap of clothing; and then join 
Token and spell to bring about a happy issue. 
PHAEDRA: This drug you have — is it an ointment ora draught? 
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ΝΌ ΒΕ: I don’t know. Look for satisfaction, girl; why ask 
Questions? 
PHaeEDRA: I dread it. You may prove to be too clever. 
Nurse: You’d be afraid of anything. What do you dread? 
PHAEDRA: That you speak any word of me to Theseus’ son. 
Nurse: Leave all to me, child; 1 know how to manage this, 
[Aside] Only stand by me, great Queen Aphrodite, now, 
And be my accomplice! — For what else I have in mind, 
A word with friends inside the palace will be enough. 
Exit NurRsE. PHAEDRA remains, 
Cuorus: Eros, you who distil [Strophe 
The dew of longing upon lovers’ eyes, 
Eros, you who invade 
With gentle joy those hearts you mark for conquest; 
Rise not in cruelty, I pray, 
Come not in violence! 
Neither fire-blast nor star-stroke is more fearful 
Than Aphrodite’s dart which flies 
From the hand of Eros, child of Zeus. 


In vain by Alpheus’ banks, [Antistrophe 
In vain shall Hellas at Apollo’s Pythian shrine 

Multiply the slaughter of bulls, 

While Eros, monarch of men, who holds 

Aphrodite’s key to her chamber of dear delight - 

Him we neglect to worship; 

Love, whose coming is devastation 


And every mortal calamity. 


lole, princess of Oechalia, [Strophe 
Was once a virgin, knew neither man nor marriage, 

A filly still unyoked; 

And Aphrodite took her from her father’s home, 

A wild nymph, helpless and frantic; 

And there, as death raged and smoke arose, 
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Gave her in blood-sealed union to Alcmene’s son, 
O Iole, what misery was your marriage! 


O holy wall of Thebes, [Antistrophe 
O lips of the Dircean spring, 
You with one voice could tell 
How terrible is the advent of Aphrodite. 
When thunder and flame fell upon Semele 
And she gave birth to Bacchus, son of Zeus, 
Aphrodite laid her to bed, 
A bride in the embrace of Death. 
The breath of her terror is felt in every land, 
And as a bee’s flight is the path of her power. 
During the last stanza PHAEDRA has moved to the 
door of the palace, and stands listening. 
PHAEDRA; Be silent, women. Oh, the last blow has fallen 
now. 
Cuorus: What terrible thing, Phaedra, is happening in the 
house? 
PHAEDRA: Wait, now; 1 want to hear exactly what they say. 
Cuorus: I will be quiet. From what you say I fear the worst. 
PHAEDRA: Oh, no, no, no, no! 
Why must I suffer so? It is unbearable! 
Cuorus: What is unbearable? What is this anguished cry? 
Tell us, what word 
Fell on your heart like a storm of terror? 
PHAEDRA: A word that kills me. Come and stand here near 
the door 
And listen to the uproar filling the whole house. 
Cuorus: You are beside the door;14 
News from the house is for you to tell. 
Speak, then; tell us what dreadful thing has happened. 
PHAEDRA: That shouting — it is the son of the riding Amazon, 
Hippolytus, 15 reviling, execrating my servant. 
Cuorus: 1 hear the sound, but nothing clearly. 
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You heard that cry from the house — 
Tell us what was said. 
PHAEDRA: It is clear enough; he is calling her a ‘filthy bawd’, 
Abusing her as ‘traitress to her master’s bed’. 
Cuorus: What a terrible thing -- dear Phaedra, you are 
betrayed. 
What can I do to help? 
Your secret shown to the world — what misery! -- 
Your life destroyed by a friend you trusted. 
PHAEDRA: She has told him the whole fatal truth. She geeks 
in love, 
Meaning to heal my suffering. But it was a crime! 
Cuorus: What then? Do you see any way out? What will you 
do? 
~ PxHAeEpRA: I know only one thing, that death must end this 
torture 
As soon as possible. There’s no other remedy. 
Enter HipPOLYTUS followed by the NURSE. 
Hipro.tytus: O mother earth! Unfolded radiance of the sun! 
What sickening speech, what outrage I have listened to! 
Nurse: Dear lad, be quiet, stop shouting, before someone 
hears. 

Hipporytus: What I have heard is criminal. How can I keep 
quiet? 

Nurse: Do stop! I kneel, I beg you by your strong right hand. 

Hippotytus: How dare you touch me? Away! Keep your 
hands off my clothes. 

Nurse: Don’t tell what I said, don’t destroy me altogether. 

Hippotytus: Destroy? How’s that? You tell me you said 
nothing wrong. 

Nurse: What I said, son, was not for everyone to hear. 

Hipro.ytus: Should honest words be hushed up? Let every- 
one hear! 

Nurse: Dear boy, you’ll never slight the oath you swore to 


me? 
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Hippo.ytus: It was my tongue that swore it. No oath binds 
my heart. 
Nurse: What will you do? Destroy someone so near to you? 
ΗΙΡΡΟΙΥΤΊΙΒ: I spit your word out. Criminals have no claim 
on me. 
Nursz: Forgive, son; we are human, we do wrong by nature. 
Hippotytus: O Zeus! Why have you established in the 
sunlit world 
This counterfeit coin, woman, to curse the human race? 
If you desired to plant a mortal stock, why must 
The means for this be women? A better plan would be 
For men to come to your temples and put down a price 
In bronze, or iron, or weight of gold, and buy their sons 
In embryo, for a sum befitting each man’s wealth. 
Then they could live at home like free men — without 
women. 
Look — here’s your proof that woman is an evil pest: 
Her father, who begot her and brought her up, then adds 
A dowry for her; this gets her a home, and he 
Gets rid of his load. The man who takes this noxious weed 
Into his home now rapturously decks his idol 
With gauds and gowns, heaps beauty on hatefulness, poor 
wretch, 
Squandering the family fortune. For an easy life 
At home, to marry a cipher might be best — except 
That no good comes of inanity on a pedestal. 
Yet a clever woman, with more wit than becomes a woman, 
I abhor; I would not have such a woman in my house. 
The sexual urge breeds wickedness more readily 
In clever women; while the incompetent are saved 
From wantonness by lack of wit. A woman should have 
No servant ever come near her; she should live attended 
By dumb and savage beasts; then she could neither speak 
To anyone, nor have any servant reply to her. 
As it is, unchaste wives brood on unchastity 
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At home, while servants traffic their lewdness to the world -- 
Yes, you, for one, who come here like a she-devil 
Inviting me to incest with my father’s wife! 
Pll flush my ears with water to purge your filthy words! 
Do you think I could so sin, when even hearing you 
I feel polluted? One thing saves you, woman: I fear 
The gods. You trapped me, and I rashly gave my oath; 
Otherwise I’d have told my father the whole story. 
Instead, I shall now leave this house till he comes back; 
And I'll say nothing; but I shall come back with him, 
And observe how you — yes, and your mistress — meet his eye. 
My curse on the whole race of women! I shall never 
Be sated with my loathing of you. People tell me 
Talways say this. Why not? Women, it seems, are always 
Evil. So, whoever can teach them to be chaste 
May forbid me to tread them down with infamy. 
Exit HiPPOLYTUS, 
PHaeEDRA: How cruel a curse it is to be born a woman! 
Who would not pity us? 
What shift, what resource have we, 
What words, once we have stumbled, 
To undo the knot a word has tied? 
I have met what I deserved. Earth and sunlight, 
Where shall I fly out of the clutch of Fate? 
How can I hide this agony? 
What god could appear to help me, 
What mortal man would stand 
As my counsellor or partner in wickedness? 
My passion reaches the boundary of life, 
And the passing is cruel. 
Is there another woman so abused by Chance? 
Cuorus: I| weep for you. The harm is done; your servant's 
plans 
Have all miscarried, lady, and evil is afoot. 
PHAEDRA: You vicious, vile betrayer of your friends, see now 
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What you’ve done to me! Zeus, who gave me life, blast. you 
With fire, destroy you root and branch! Did I not say — 
Did I not guess what you intended, and forbid 
You speak one word of what now drags me in the dirt? 
Now your incontinence will rob even my death 
Of honour. Well, some new plan now must be thought out. 
Hippolytus, white-hot with rage, will denounce me 
To his father for your wickedness, fill the whole land 
With his outrageous narrative! My curse on you! 
My curse on all officious fools who wickedly 
Thrust their unwanted help on friends to ruin them! 
Nursz: Mistress, you may indeed blame me for doing wrong; 
Your wound is smarting, and your judgement’s overborne; 
But, if you’ll hear me, 1 can speak in my defence. 
I brought you up; I am your friend. I tried to find 
A remedy for your sickness — but the one I found 
Was not what I had hoped to find. If I’d succeeded, 
Everyone would have reckoned me a wise woman. 
They call it wisdom when we happen to guess right. 
PHaeEDRA: Indeed! You think this fair, this good enough for 
me — 
Wound me to death, then word me in this magnanimous 
tone! 
Nurse: We’re talking too much. I admit I was unwise. 
Yet, dear child, bad as things are, still there’s life, there’s 
hope! 
PHAEDRA: Stop! No more words! You gave me bad advice 
before, 
And wicked help. Out of my sight! Scheme for your own 
Affairs; and I will order mine as they should be. 
Exit NURSE. 
Do me this favour, noblewomen of Trozen: 
Bury in silence all that you have heard today. 
CuHorRus: I swear by Zeus’s daughter, holy Artemis, 
To disclose nothing of what you have suffered here. 
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PHAEDRA: Thanks for that promise. One thing further I will 
tell. 

I have found a way — a way, indeed — to cure this ill, 

To ensure an honourable future for my two sons, 

And gain for me what can be saved from today’s wreck. 16 

The royal house of Crete shall suffer no disgrace 

By me; nor will I, to preserve a single life, 

Meet Theseus face to face knowing dishonour done. 
Cuorus: What is this deed past remedy that you intend? 
PHAEDRA: To die; but how 11 order it, is mine to choose. 
Cuorus: Keep your lips pure! 

PHAEDRA: You likewise, give me pure advice. 

Today I shall be rid of life, and so shall give 

Pleasure to Aphrodite, who is my destroyer; 

And I shall die defeated; love is merciless. 

Yet my death shall prove fatal to another’s life 

And teach him to ride roughshod on my misery. 

He shall share equally in my sickness, and learn 

That chastity is humility and gentleness.17 

PHAEDRA goes into the palace, 
Cuorus: O to escape, and lurk high under [Strophe 
steep crags, 

At the touch of a god to rise, 

A wing’d bird among flying flocks! 

To soar over the swell of the Adrian coast, 

Above the waters of Eridanos 

Where, in lament for Phaethon, 

His sisters drop their piteous tears 


Which glow like amber in the dark stream; 


And then to reach that shore planted with [Antistrophe 
apple-trees 

Where the daughters of evening sing, 

Where the sea-lord of the dark shallows 

Permits to sailors no further passage, 
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Establishing the solemn frontier of heaven 

Which Atlas guards; 

Where divine fountains flow beside Zeus’s marriage-bed; 
Where holy earth offers her choice fruits 

To enrich the blissful gods, 


O white-wing’d Cretan ship [Strophe 
Which carried my lady Phaedra from her royal home 

Over the salt swell of the pounding sea — 

The happy bride you brought was set for sorrow; 

The hour was ominous both when she flew forth 

From the land of Minos to glorious Athens, 

And again when on the rocky shore of Mounichos 

They made fast their twisted hawser-ends 

And stepped on to mainland soil. 


So it was that, with a fearful sickness of [Antistrophe 
unholy passion, 

Aphrodite shattered her heart. 

Now, foundering under cruel mischance, 

She will fasten a hanging noose 

To the beams of her bridal chamber, 

Fitting it around her pale throat; 

Crushed with shame at her hateful destiny, 

She will choose instead the glory of good repute, 

And rid her heart of its anguished longing. 
A voice is heard from inside the palace. 

Voice: Oh, help, help! Anyone in the palace, come and help! 
Our mistress — she is hanging, strangling — Theseus’ wife! 
Cuorus: It is done, then, and all over now. The queen is 

dead. 
She tied a noose, fastened the rope, and hanged herself! 
Voice: Where are you all? Come quickly, bring a knife, a 
sword — 
Something to cut this cord knotted around her neck, 
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Cuorus: — What shall we do, friends? Do you think we 
should go inside 
And try to set the queen free from the tightened noose? 
— Why should we? Has she not young men attending her? 
To interfere like that is always dangerous, 
VotceE: She’s dead, poor lady! Lay her straight, compose her 
limbs. 
Oh, what a bitter tale to have to tell my master! 
Cuorus: Did you hear that? Poor Phaedra, then, has breathed 
her last; 
They are already laying out her lifeless body. 
Enter THESEUS, attended. His head is crowned with the garland 
worn by those-who have received a favourable answer from an oracle, 
TueEseEus: Do you know, women, what was that distressful cry 
Inside the palace, which reached my ears a moment since? 
This is strange; when I come home from a pious mission, 
My house receives me with shut doors, and not a word 
Of loyal welcome! There is no bad news, I trust, 
Of Pittheus? He is well advanced in years; but still 
His departure from this house would be a grief to me. 
Cuorus: No, Theseus, What has happened to you does not 
concern 
The old. It is the young whose death must break your heart. 
TueseEus: Oh, no! Don’t say my children’s lives are robbed 
from me! 
Cuorus: They live. The worst of all is true: their mother is 
dead. 
TueEseEus: My wife — what do you say? She’s dead? What hap- 
pened, then? 
Cuorus: She took ἃ cord and made a noose and hanged 
herself. 
Tueseus: But what occurred to cause this? Was she numbed 
with grief? 
Cuorus: That is all I know, Theseus. I too have just arrived 
At the palace, as a mourner for your grievous loss. 
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Tueseus: Why have I wreathed this leafy garland round my 
head? 

Here is my cruel answer from the oracle! 

Ho, there! Servants! Unbar these doors and open wide! 

Open them, let me see a sight to blast my eyes — 

See my dead wife, whose death is living death to me! 

The doors open, showing PHAEDRA dead, 

Cuorus: Weep for the queen, tears for her tears. 

Phaedra, your agony and your act alike 

Must banish peace from this house. 

How could you dare a death so hideous, so unholy, 

A prey to your own pitiless hand? 

And who, poor soul, has dimmed and quenched your life? 
TueEseEus: O the misery of the world! Here 1 have suffered 

The heaviest of all my sorrows. O Chance, 

How cruelly you have assaulted me and my house -- 

Sent as a nameless taint from some malign power; 

Worse, an annihilation of life and the love of life! 

I strain despairing eyes over my sea of misery; 

Hope vanishes, the shore is out of sight; 

Disaster is a wave that 1 cannot surmount. 

What piteous word can I speak, dear wife, 

What fated cruelty can I accuse? 

As a bird from my hand you have vanished, 

Swooped swift and daring into the pit of darkness, 

And left me tears for your death and anguish for your 

despair. 18 

From some distant age, 

From sin committed in time long past, 

[reap this harvest which the gods have sent. 
Cuorus: This sorrow, king, has fallen not on you alone; 

A good wife’s loss is one that many others share. 
THEseEus: Below the earth, the gloom below the earth — 

Now let me die, and go, 


And make my joyless home there, 
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Since you, dearer than all, are at my side no more, 

And the death you dealt surpasses the death that took you. 

What was it? Whence, my wife, could it come — 

This chance whose deadly blow tortured your heart? 

Will someone tell me what happened here? Or does my 

palace ‘ 

Harbour a useless rabble of king’s lackeys? 

Oh, Phaedra, my heart is broken. Friends, pity me, 

Who have lived to see such pain ravage my home; 

A pain no heart could bear, no words describe. 

Oh, my life is ended, my house desolate, 

My children motherless. Dear Phaedra, 

You left us, you left us -- you, the best 

Of all women that the dazzling sun beholds, 

Or the starry face of night. 

As THESEUS has been speaking, the CHoRus has. 
noticed a letter tied to PHAEDRA’S wrist. 

Cuorus: I pity you, Theseus, 

For the evil your house is involved in. 

Yet, while I watch your sorrow with tear-filled eyes, 

I tremble with deeper dread for the terror to come. 
TuHeEseEus: But look! Look here! What’s this, fastened to her 

dear hand? 

A letter! With a message for me — something new? 

Did she write telling me her last sad thoughts about 

Our love, our children, bidding me remember them? 

Rest easy, Phaedra! Theseus’ house and bed shall never 

Be entered by another woman. -- See, the imprint 

Here of her golden signet brings me from the dead 

Her greeting, her caress! Now to untwist the thread 

From the seal — what will this letter have to say to me? 
Cuorus: Here is a new terror 

Sent by the gods to crown the rest. 

After the act already accomplished 

What further blow could fall now? 
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His house heaped in ruin, never to rise! 
Tueseus: Oh, oh! Horror upon horror! How can I speak 
it? 
Cuorus: What is it, Theseus? Tell us, if it is for us to hear. 
THESEus: The letter — it shrieks, it howls horrors insuffer- 
able! 
] am crushed; where can I escape? 
What I have seen has killed me. 
A voice from the letter speaks 
And tells — what things! what things! 
Cuorus: What terrible disclosure can your words forebode? 
TueseEus: A wickedness so dreadful 
That I can scarcely force my tongue to speak it; 
Yet I will not hold back. Listen, O city: 
Hippolytus has dared to affront the holy eye 
Of great Zeus, and with violence to enter my bed. 
Then, my father Poseidon, since you promised me 
Three curses, with one of them now strike down my son! 
If they were valid curses that you gave me then, 
Let my son not escape his fate to this day’s end! 
Cuorus: In the gods’ name, my lord, take back the curse you 
have uttered. 
Believe me, you are mistaken — as you will learn in time. 
THEsEus: Impossible! And 1 add to my curse banishment: 
If he escape one fate he shall fall by the other. 
Either Poseidon will respect the curse I spoke 
And send him dead to the dark realm below the earth, 
Or else he shall, a wandering outcast from this country, 
On foreign soil drain to the dregs his wretched life. 
Cuorus: Why, here this very moment comes your son him- 
self, 
Hippolytus. King Theseus, calm this perilous rage, 
And think what action will best serve your family. 
Enter HipPOLYTUS with other young noblemen.1® 
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Hippotytus: I heard your cry, father, and I have come at 
once; 
But what the matter is which causes you this grief 
I do not know -- so I would wish to learn from you, 
— Oh! What do I see here? Father, it is your wife -- 
Dead! I am utterly astonished! It was only 
Just now that I was Jeaving her. She was alive 
A short time since. What happened to her? How did she die? 
Father! I wish to learn what happened, and from you. 
You are silent? Silence is out of place at such a moment, 
It is not right — since I am a friend, and something more 
Than a friend, father — to hide your suffering from me. 
TueEseEus: O futile humans! Why, why does your manifold 
foll 
Teach skills innumerable, devise, discover all 
Other use; but there’s one knowledge you do not gain, 
One quarry you have not hunted down, and that’s the skill 
To implant a right mind in a brutish, coarse nature. 
Hippo.tytus: He certainly would be a clever instructor who 
Could drive sense into a fool. But, father, this is not 
The right moment for philosophical subtlety. 
Excess of sorrow, I fear, has made your tongue run wild. 
THESEUus: There should be somewhere a touchstone of human 
hearts 
Which men could trust to sift the thoughts of friends, and 
show 
Which one is a true friend and which is treacherous. 
Each man should have two voices: the one an honest voice, 
The other — natural; so that his lying voice might be 
Refuted by the true; and we should not be duped. 
Hipro.ytus: Why, has some whispering friend contrived to 
slander me? 
Have I now fallen suspect, guiltless as I am? 
This is amazing! Yes — that you should speak such words 
Amazes me. Clearly your wits have gone astray. 
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TueseEus: The heart of man! Is there no crime it will not dare? 

Can no limit be set to brazen wickedness? 

If in one lifetime it will swell and bulk so huge, 

If each new age deploys worse villainy than the last, 

The gods will need to create a second earth, to house 

Such vicious, corrupt natures as this world rejects. 

Look at this man, who, being my son, has shamed my bed; 

Who is proved guilty by the damning testimony 

Of her dead hand! — Come, show your face, since I’m already 

Polluted by your presence; look me in the eyes — 

Your father! So, you are the man above other men, 

One who consorts with gods, whose life is chaste, un- 
smirched . 

With evil! Who believes your boasts? Who is the fool 

Who charges gods with ignorance? Not I! So now 

Take Orpheus for your master, dance his crazy rites 

And reverently recite his wordy vapourings! 

Yes, you’ve been caught. Let all take warning: of such men 

Beware! With lofty phrases they pursue their prey 

To shameful purpose. — Oh, she is dead, you’ll say. Does that 

Seem to acquit you? It is prime proof of your guilt, 

Vile wretch! What oaths, what arguments could outweigh 
this 

Dead body, and clear you from this charge? Or will you say 

She hated you — that enmity is natural 

Between the bastard and the freeborn? Was she then 

So poor a bargainer with her life, to throw away 

Its youth and sweetness out of spite to you? Perhaps 

You’ll tell me men are wanting in lasciviousness, 

Women more prone to it? Take my word — a young man’s 
not 

Any steadier than a woman, when his youthful heart 

Is set aflame by Aphrodite; but his sex 

Itself gives him advantage. So then — and yet why 

Should I thus fight down your defence, when her dead body 
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Blazons its evidence to my eyes? Out of this land 

To exile! Go, I say! Never again approach 

The god-built city of Athens, cross no boundary 

That my sword guards, 1 tell you, if I weaken before 

This outrage, Sinis the Isthmian bandit will take oath 

I never killed him, call me boaster; and those rocks20 

Washed by the sea, where Sciron perished, shall forget 

The deadly weight of my hand against evildoers, 

Cuorus: Can any mortal man be named as fortunate? 
None; the most firm prosperity is overturned. 
Hippotytus: Father, your vehemence and intensity of 

passion 

Are terrible; yet, though these arguments seem just, 

Your whole case will not bear a closer scrutiny. 

Though before crowds I am no clever orator, 

Among a few, my equals, I can show more skill. 

And this is natural; for those speakers who appear 

As fools among wise men, the crowd finds eloquent. 

But now, faced with this peril, I’m compelled to let 

My tongue speak boldly. And I'll answer first that charge 

Which you brought first, supposing it would leave me 
shattered 

And speechless. Look — you see this sunlight and this earth: 

In them there is no man — deny it as you may — 

Whose nature is more pure than mine. First, I have learnt 

To revere the gods, and to choose friends who undertake 

No villainy, whose honour will forbid them make 

Vicious requests to those who know them, or respond 

With shameful favours; nor am I one, father, to mock 

Those that I live with -- I am the same man to my friends 

Absent or near. Next, that particular act, in which 

You think you have caught me, is one that 1 have never 
touched; 

My body is innocent to this day of sexual love. 

Except by hearsay, or from pictures | have seen — 
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Which I have little urge to look at, since my mind 

Is virgin still — I do not know this act. It seems : 

My chastity does not convince you. In that case 

It is for you to show what cause corrupted me. 

Was Phaedra the most beautiful of all women? 

Or did I hope, by union with your legal heir, 

To become master in your house? Any such hope 

Would be less vain than mentally deranged. Do you think 

A throne carries attraction for a balanced mind? 

None; since to feel delight in kingship is to be 

Corrupted by it.21 No; my wish is to come first 

In the Greek Games, in politics take second place, 

Secure in happiness, with the noblest for my friends. 

Thus scope for action is assured, while to be free 

From danger confers privilege greater than the throne. 
You have heard now all I have to say, except one thing: 

Had I a witness here to vouch my innocence, 

And were your wife but living as I plead my cause, 

Then your investigation of events would show 

Where the guilt lies. As it is, I swear to you by Zeus, 

Guardian of oaths, and by this earth: I never touched 

Your wife, nor could have wished to, nor have thought of 
it. 

May I die a dishonoured, unremembered death, 

May neither sea nor land shelter my lifeless flesh, 

If there is sin in me! What fear it was that drove 

Phaedra to take her life, 1 do not know. To speak 

Further than this I have no right. Phaedra preserved 

Chastity, not possessing the virtue of chastity; I 

Possess it, and have practised it to my own hurt. 

Cuorus: What you have said will surely clear you of this 

charge; 

The weighty sanction of your oath must be believed. 

THESEUS: Is this man not a spellmonger, a juggling cheat, 
Sure of his power to dominate my spirit with his 
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Smooth temper, after dishonouring his own father? 
HipPo.ytus: It is your smooth temper, father, that I wonder 
at. 
If you were my son, I your father, I would not 
Have corrected you with exile, I’d have seen you dead 
If you’d thought fit to lay a finger on my wife. 
THESEus: Your words are worthy of you! You shall not die 
that way — 
According to the law you’ve laid down for yourself, 
Many an outcast would be glad of a quick death. 
No, you shall wander exiled from your native land 
And drain on alien soil the bitter lees of life. 
Hippoxytus: What? You will do that? Will you not let Time 
present 
His evidence in my case, but drive me out today? 
THESEus: Yes, past the Black Sea, past the Atlantic boundary, 
Had I the power — so loathsome is the sight of you. 
Hipprotytus: You accept no oath, pledge, or prophetic 
utterance — 
Reject all these, and banish me from home unjudged? 
TueseEus: This letter here’s no augurer’s riddle, but a clear 
Convincing charge; and as for prophecy from birds 
Flying overhead — to me that means nothing at all. 
Hippo yrtus: Oh, why do I not unlock my lips? It is through 
ou, 
God whom my silence honours, that I am perishing. 
1 will not; no words of mine could win belief where most 
I need it. I should violate my oath in vain. 
TueEseEus: Your insufferable piety chokes me to death. 
What are you waiting for? Out of my land, I say! 
Hipro.ytus: Where can I turn, in such a plight? Which of 
my friends 
Will bid me welcome, banished on a charge like this? 
Tueseus: Anyone who delights to entertain as guest 


The wife-defiler, expert in foul housekeeping. 
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HrpPo.ytus: That wounds me deeply. Oh, it is time indeed 
for tears 
If I am seen as foul, and you too think me so. 
TueEseus: That was the time for tears and wise forethought, 
when you 
Cast off all shame to violate your father’s wife. 
Hippotytus: O house! Could but your walls cry out and 
speak for me, 
To testify if I could be so vile a man! 
THEseEus: You appeal to a dumb witness, very prudently; 
The fact alone, without a voice, confirms your guilt. 
Hiprotytus: Oh, I could wish to stand apart and view my- 
self, 
To shed tears for this hopeless fate that crushes me! 
Tueseus: No doubt; you are much more practised in self- 
worship than 
In upright living and blameless conduct to your father. 
Hipporytus: My unhappy mother! In what bitterness I was 
born! 
May_no one that I love experience bastardy! 
THEsEus: Away! You men, get hold of him and drag him off, 
You heard me — ἰ pronounced him exiled long ago. 
Hiprotytus: It will go hard with any of them that touches 
me. 
If you’re so minded, push me out with your own hand. 
TueEseEus: I shall do so, if you will not obey my word. 
Your exile stirs no breath of pity in my heart, 
HipPoLytus: It seems my fate is fixed. How sad and cruel, 
that I, 
Who know what I know, know no way to utter it. 
He turns to the statue of ARTEMIS. 
Dear goddess, daughter of Leto, in whose company 
I have sat at rest, and hunted! I shall live, in truth, 
Exiled from glorious Athens. So, farewell, city 
And land of Erechtheus; and farewell, Trozen — so rich 
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In manifold delights of youth. I speak my last 
Word to you now, take my last look. Come, then, you lads 
Of Trozen who have grown up with me; say good-bye, 
And see me to the border. You will never meet 
A man whose nature is more pure, more sound, than mine — 
Never, though my own father thinks this is not so. 
Exit HipPOLytus with his companions, 
THESEUS goes into the palace. 
Cuorus: When I reflect that gods are concerned _[Strophe 
for human life, 
This thought brings relief in a time of trouble. 
Yet, though deep within me 
I cherish hope of a kind of understanding, 
I am baffled when I survey the mortal scene — 
On the one hand men’s fortunes, on the other their deeds, 
Change follows change, 
Coming now from this side, now from that; 
Men’s lives are uprooted, wandering is endless. 


May destiny, in answer to my prayer, [Antistrophe 
Grant me from the gods this request: 

Fortune that brings well-being, 

And a heart untouched by pain. 

May the thoughts and resolves of my heart 

Be neither stubborn nor false-faced, 

My will ready each day 

To adapt or change its ways to tomorrow’s need, 

And share tomorrow’s blessing. 


My mind is no longer clear; [Strophe 
What i see is not what I expected. 

For the brightest star of Athena’s city 

We have seen, we have seen driven out by his father’s anger 
To look for another country. 

O sandy shore fringing the city-wall, 
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O forest of mountain oaks, 
Where in the train of the immortal Huntress 
He followed with swift-footed hounds to make his kill! 


No more will you mount, Hippolytus, [Antistrophe 

Behind your yoked Thessalian team 

Holding the track round the shore-marshes 

With the tense drumming of hooves. 2? 

The music that sang unsleeping from chords of the curved 
lyre 

ιν οἶος in your father’s palace. 

There will be no garlands now 

In the deep spring grass where Artemis rests; 

And by your banishment peace falls 

On the rivalry of girls for your bridal bed. 


I too at your pitiful fate [Epode 
Shall spend my sad life in tears. 

Lost is the joy for which your mother bore you in sorrow. 
Oh, I rage at the gods; 

Do you hear, do you hear, you sister Graces? 

Why do you send him, guiltless of these disasters, 

Out of his father’s land, away from his home? 


Cuorus: Look! I see someone running towards the palace. 
Yes, 
It’s one of Hippolytus’ servants — breathless, horror-struck! 
Enter MESSENGER. 
MEssENGER: Women, where can I find the king? Where is 
Theseus? 

If you know, tell me quickly. Is he in the palace? 
Cuorus: Here is the king; he is coming out of the palace now. 
Enter THESEUS, 

MESSENGER: Theseus, I come with news of grave concern — 
for you, 
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And for all our citizens, whether of Athens or Trozen. 
THESEus: What is it? Has some new or worse disaster fallen 
To vex these neighbour cities? 
MESSENGER: Sir, Hippolytus 
Is dead, or dying; balanced between life and death. 
THESEus: Who struck him? Did some man take a dislike to 
him : 
Whose wife he had assaulted as he did his father’s? 
MEsSENGER: It was his own chariot and team that killed him, 
and 
The curses which your lips called down on your own son 
When you prayed to your father who commands the sea. 
TuEsEus: You gods! — Why, then, Poseidon, you must be in 
truth 
My father, since you heard and ratified my curse. 

How did he meet his fate, then? Speak, how did the trap 
Of Justice close to crush the man who shamed my bed? 
MEssENGER: We were all on the shore beside the breaking 

waves, 
Combing the horses’ manes, rubbing them down; and tears 
Were flowing, for word had reached us that Hippolytus 
Was free no more to come and go in Trozen, since 
You had condemned him to the pains of banishment. 
He came to us there, bringing the same tale of tears; 
And a great troop of young men, friends and followers, 
Came with him. After a while he stopped weeping, and said, 
‘Enough of folly. My father’s word must be obeyed. 
Men, yoke my horses, harness them to the chariot; 
This city of Trozen is no longer my city.’ 
Then every man made haste, and quicker than you could say 
it 
We had them harnessed, and set them at the prince’s side. 
He caught the reins up from the rail, and with one bound, 
Feet firmly in the footstalls,23 he stood ready. And first 
He raised his hands to heaven and prayed, ‘Zeus, may I die 
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If I am a guilty man; and may my father learn — 
Whether I die or live — the wrong he does to me!’ 

And now he had gripped the sharp goad and was plying it 
To keep the horses level. We servants began running 
Close by the bridles, to escort our master along 
The direct road to Argos and Epidauria. 
Soon we were striking into the uninhabited tract 
Beyond our frontier, where a headland faces towards 
What is, by then, the Saronic Gulf. And it was here 
That a kind of rumbling underground, like Zeus’s thunder, 
Rose with a deep roar that was horrible to hear. 
The horses upped their heads, pricked ears; a wild panic 
Seized on us all -- where could the sound be coming from? 
We looked out to the breaking surf, and there we saw, 
Rearing to the sky, a wave of supernatural size; 
It hid from view not only the Scironian cliff 
But the whole Isthmus and Asclepius’ Rock. And then, 
Swelling still huger, spattering foam on every side, 
It rushed seething and hissing to the shore, and straight 
Towards the four-horse chariot. And in the very moment 
Of bursting and crashing, the wave threw forth a monstrous 

savage 
Bull mors bellowing filled the whole earth, which roared 

ac 

An appalling echo; while, as we watched, the sight was too 
Tremendous for any eyes to bear. At once a frenzy 
Of terror seized the horses. Hippolytus, being long 
Familiar with the animals’ nature, gripped the reins 
And pulled, leaning his whole weight backward on the straps 
Like a sailor tugging at his oar. It was no use; 
The horses took the wrought-iron bits between their teeth 
And careered on, as though the driver’s hand, the reins, 
The harness, the heavy chariot, were nothing at all. 
When he struggled to steer their hurtling course towards 
The soft grass, there was the bull in front to send all four 
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Crazy with terror and turn them back. But when they went 
Insanely tearing towards the rocks, then the bull kept 
Close at their side, silent, swerving right in upon 
The handrail, till the moment when he crashed the wheel 
On a boulder, and spun the chariot tossing in the air. 
Then there was wild confusion — wheel-naves, axle, bolts, 
All leaping high. Hippolytus, tangled in the reins, 
Strung fast in an inextricable knot, was dragged 
Along, his head dashed on the rocks, his flesh mangled; 
While in a voice terrible to hear he shouted, ‘Stop! 
You were reared in my own stables — don’t grind me to 
death! — 
Oh, father, your unpitying curse! — Will no one come 
To help an innocent man?’ Many indeed were willing; 
We ran — but we were left behind. Then he fell clear 
At last — I don’t know how — from the reins that fettered 
him. 
There was little life left in him; he still breathed. The horses 
Had vanished — so had that dreadful prodigy of a bull -- 
Away over the rocky ground, no one knows where. 
My lord, I am only one of your palace slaves; but I 
Cannot and never will believe your son was guilty 
Of such an act; no, not if the whole race of women 
Should hang themselves, not if a mountain of such letters 
Accused him. 1 know Hippolytus is a good man. 
Cuorus: The wheel has turned; disaster follows on disaster. 
Fate is irresistible, and there is no escape. 
TueEseus: Because the man who has suffered this had earned 
my hate, 
At first your story pleased me. But I revere the gods; 
And | remember that he is my son. Therefore 
What has happened moves me neither with pleasure nor 
with grief. 
MEssENGER: What, then? Are we to bring his shattered body 
here? 
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Or what would please you? Consider: your son is struck 
down. 
Listen to my advice; do not be harsh to him. 
TueseEus: Bring him to me. | will see face to face the man 
Who told me he did not defile my bed; so that 
My words and the heavy hand of heaven may prove his 
guilt. 
Exit MESSENGER. 
The CHoRus turn to face the statue of APHRODITE. 
Cuorus: You, Aphrodite, lead captive 
The stubborn hearts of gods and of mortals; 
At your side bright-wing’d Eros 
With flashing flight encircles them. 
Love hovers over earth 
And over the salt sea’s clear song. 
When on the maddened spirit 
He swoops with sweet enchantment, 
Whelps of the mountain know the power of his golden wing; 
Fish, and all beasts that draw 
Life from the earth’s breast, warmth from the sun’s eye — 
Yes, and the hearts of men, 
Yield to the universal spell. 
Aphrodite, you alone 
Reign in power and honour, 
Queen of all creation! 
ARTEMIS appears above her own statue un the other side 
of the stage. As she speaks all turn to her. 
ARTEMIS: Theseus, royal son of Aegeus, I command you, 
Listen! It is Artemis, Leto’s daughter, who speaks. 
Why do you, wretch, rejoice at what has happened? 
You have killed your son — a most unholy act. 
You believed your wife’s lies without witness; now 
Witness the world how you reap your own undoing! 
Will you not cower shamed in the depths of hell? 
Soar to the sky to escape this chain of misery? 
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In the common life of good men there is now 
No place for you. 
Hear the true state, Theseus, of your unhappy life. 
True, it will do no good — but I shall cause you pain, 
I came here for this purpose, to disclose your son’s 
Uprightness of heart, that he may die with a good name; 
And to reveal your wife’s wild passion — or in some sense 
Her nobleness. For Phaedra, plagued and goaded by 
That goddess whom I, and all who prize virginity, 
Most hate -- Phaedra desired your son. Her reason struggled 
To subdue passion. Schemes plotted against her will 
Led to her death: her nurse informed Hippolytus 
Of her affliction, under oath of secrecy. 
He honourably resisted her persuasions; even 
__When you so wronged him, still for reverence of the gods 
He would not then revoke his oath. But she, dreading 
Exposure, wrote that lying letter and destroyed 
Your son with a false tale which you, Theseus, believed. 
THESEus: My son, my son! 
ARTEMIS:.Do my words hurt you, Theseus? Listen patiently 
To what followed — for you have more to suffer yet. 
You know your father promised you fulfilment of 
Three curses: one you have used most wickedly against 
Your own son, when you could have cursed an enemy. 
Your father, then, the sea-god, gave you in all good will, 
Since he had agreed, no more than he was bound to give; 
But you stand guilty of wrong to him, and to me too. 
You sought no proof, waited for no prophetic word, 
You allowed no room for question or the slow scrutiny 
Of time, but with unrighteous haste you flung your curse 
And killed your son. 
THESEUS: Divine Artemis, let me die! 
ARTEMIs: Your sin is great; yet even for this you may yet find 
Pardon. For Aphrodite willed all this to happen 
To appease her anger; and this law holds among gods, 
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That none seeks to oppose another’s purpose; rather 

We stand aloof. I tell you, but that I fear Zeus, 

I never would have submitted to the ignominy 

Of seeing the man whom, of all mortals, I loved best 

Go to his death. But your sin is exempted from 

The deepest guilt, first, by your ignorance of the facts; 

Then, by her death your wife prevented any test 

Of what she alleged, and so made sure of your belief. 
This day’s disaster, then, has burst chiefly upon you; 

But I too suffer; for it is no joy to gods 

When good men die. But mark you: men of evil ways, 

Their house, their children — all we utterly destroy. 

HIPPOLYTUS is seen approaching, supported by his servants. 

Cuorus: Ah, look! Here comes the piteous prince, 

His young flesh torn, his fair head bruised. 

Ah, suffering house! What grief is fulfilled for you, 

Twice struck by the hand of heaven! 

Hiprpo.iytus: Weep for me, weep for me, 

Scarred, broken, trampled under foot 

By man and god alike unjust — 

My father’s curse, Poseidon’s power; 

Weep for my death! 

My forehead is pierced with the fierce pain, 

My brain convulsed with the pulse of anguish. 

Enough now, I am fainting; let me rest. 

O horses my own hand fed, 

Your cursed strength has crushed and killed me. 

Men, for god’s sake have careful hands 

And touch me gently where the flesh is raw. 

Lift me, lead me softly, with a steady grip. 

Doomed, fallen, cursed by my father’s fault -- 

Zeus, do you see my agony? 

I, whose life was holy, I who revered the gods, 

Who surpassed all others in purity, 

Now tread my way to the dark, seeing death before me, 
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All my care and striving 

To live in piety towards others — 

All unrequited, all lost. 

Oh, oh, oh! It comes on me now -- pain, pain! 

Let go, let me go, 

And let death come to heal me. 

Oh, for pity’s sake, kill me, finish me off! 

I long for a rending spear 

To cut me apart and lay my life to rest. 

Now through your fatal curse, my father, 

The hellish heritage of bloodguiltiness 

Won by forgotten ancestors 

Impatient bursts its bounds 

And descends on me — why? why? 

I am guilty of no wrong! 

O endless misery! What shall I say? 

How can I free my life from suffering 

And forget pain? 

Servants bring a couch from the palace 
and lay him on it. 

Come, black irresistible darkness, 

Come in your cruelty 

And lay me to sleep in death. 

ArTEMIs: I pity you, poor soul, galled by a bitter yoke. 

It was your nobleness of heart that caused your death. 
Hippotytus: Ah! Breath of divine fragrance! Out of my 

despair 

I hear you, goddess, and my tormented body rests. 

— She is here! The goddess Artemis is in this place. 
ArTEMIs: Yes, she is here — to you the dearest of all gods. 
HipPotyrtus: Divine mistress, you see my miserable state? 
ARTEMIS: I see it; but my eyes are forbidden to shed tears. 
Hiprpo.tytus: Where is your huntsman? You have no at- 

tendant now. 
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ArTeEMIs: It is too true; your death takes from me a dear 
friend. 
Hiprpotytus: No one to graze your horses, guard your 
images. 
ARTEMIS: The unscrupulous Aphrodite planned this day’s 
events. 
Hippo.yrus: Ah! Then I understand what god has ruined me. 
ARTEMIS: She resented your neglect, disliked your purity. 
Hippotytus: She has destroyed all three of us; I see it now. 
Artemis: All three — your father, and you, and your father’s 
wife. 
Hippo.tytus: My father suffers deeply, and I weep for him. 
ARTEMIS: Duped by the machinations of a deity! 
Hippo.ytus: Father, what cruel misfortune strikes at you 
today! 
THESEus: Myson, my heart is broken; life is loathsome to me. 
Hippo.yrus; I grieve for you, though guilty, more than for 
myself, . 
TueEseEus: If only, my son, I could die in place of you! 
Hiproytus: Poseidon’s gifts brought little joy to you, his 
son. 
TueEseus: His gift? O that his name had never passed my lips! 
Hippotytus: What then? You would have killed me, you 
were so enraged. 
THEsEus: The gods’ deceptions lured me out of my right 
mind, 
Hiprorytus: Oh, if gods were but subject to a mortal’s 
curse! 
ARTEMIs: Let be. Though you lie in the dark of earth, that 
wrong 
Which Aphrodite’s angry purpose wreaked on you 
Shall be repaid, to vindicate your piety 
And noble spirit. I will requite her, striking down 
Myself, with this unfailing bow, whatever man 
Her heart holds dearest in the world. On you, poor youth, 
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I will bestow, in solace for your suffering, 
High ritual honours in the city of Trozen. 
Unmarried virgins shall, before their wedding, shear 
Their tresses in your memory; age after age 
A rich harvest of tears and mourning shall be yours, 
And maidens’ skill in music flow perpetually 
To tell your story. Phaedra too shall give her name 
To memory, and songs recall her love for you. 
Son of old Aegeus, take your own son in your arms 
And clasp him to your heart. It was in ignorance 
You killed him. Men may well sin, when gods so ordain. 
Hippolytus, I commend you not to hate your father; 
This doom by which you perish was apportioned you. 
So now farewell. 1 may not look upon the dead, 
Nor stain my sight with the anguish of departing breath; 
And I observe you are already near your end. 
Hippotytus: Farewell! Depart to blessedness, immortal 
maid. 
How easily you leave our long companionship! 
At your desire I end all hatred for my father, 
As in the past I have been obedient to your words, 
Exit ARTEMIS, 
Ah! Darkness has reached me, closing on my eyes. 
Father, take hold of me, compose my limbs. 
THESEUS: Dear son, 
What are you doing to me? Will you break my heart? 
Hippotytus: 1 see before me now the gates of the dead 
world. 
Tueseus: And will you leave me guilty, with unholy hands? 
Hiprotytus: No, you are free. I here absolve you of my 
death, 
TueEsEus: I am free? You discharge me of bloodguiltiness? 
Hipro.yrus: I swear it by the conquering bow of Artemis. 
TuHEsEus: O dearest son, how noble a heart you show your 


father! 
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Hippo.ytus: Pray that your true-born sons show you such 
nobleness. 
THESEus: O generous soul, dying in honest innocence! 
Hippo tyrtus: Farewell, father, farewell, farewell! 
Tueseus: Dear son, do not forsake me. Courage, my son! 
Hippo ytus: My time for courage is past. 1 am gone, father. 
Cover my face now quickly with my cloak. 
TuHEseEus: Frontiers of famous Athens, land of Pallas, 
How you will feel this loss! How often, Aphrodite, 

Shall I in tears remember the wrong that you have donel 
THESEUS goes into the palace followed by servants 
bearing the body of HipPOLyTus. 

Cuorus: This sorrow, common to all citizens, 
Has fallen upon us unforeseen. 
In ritual mourning many tears will flow; 
For when great men die 
Their remembered story stirs the greater grief.24 


Ῥ. 40 
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NOTES 
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THE BACCHAE 


Thyrsus: a light stick of reed or fennel, with fresh strands of ivy 
twined round it. It was carried by every devotee of Dionysus; 
and the action of the play illustrates the supernatural power 
that was held to reside in it. 

The celebrant: Dionysus and the Chorus comprise the typical 
group of Bacchic worshippers, a male leader with a devoted 
band of women and girls. The leader flings himself on the ground 
in the climax of ecstasy, when the power of the god entcrs into 
him and he becomes possessed. 

The ancient word for a pledge: the translation necessarily ex- 
pands the original. Homeros means ‘pledge’, and meros ‘thigh’, 
Bromius: another name of Dionysus, meaning ‘noisy’ or ‘thun- 
derous’, and referring probably to the drums used in his worship. 
Were singing holy Bacchic songs: The Greek word is Bacchic songs. 
In English this adjective is too often associated with the ‘profane’ 
drinking of wine, whereas in this play it always has a religious 
or at least a ritualistic meaning. In translation I have been 
deliberately inconsistent, using either Bacchic and holy or, as in 
this line, both. 

As a wheel’s curve ...: a difficult passage of which no satis- 
factory translation can be made. An emended text gives: ‘As 
a bow by which an untrue wheel, chiselled on a lathe, is swiftly 
rotated.’ This would refer to the use of a bent pole or tree as a 
source of power. 

And Pentheus too, Agaué?: the Chorus are physically shocked by 
the sight of Agaué and her prey, but their attitude does not 
change to pity. Agaué has been (in their view, justly) punished 
for her blasphemy against Dionysus, by being tricked into per- 
forming the usual Bacchic rite of slaughter, not upon the usual 
victim, a beast, but upon a man, and that her own son. She is 
now an abhortred and polluted creature, unfit for the company 
of the ‘pure’ Bacchae. Hence, though they welcome the 
punishment of Pentheus, their tone towards Agaué is one not of 
admiration but of contempt. This line in particular indicates 
the complete absence of pity. 
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NOTES 


Then show it, poor Agaué ...: if the head of Pentheus had been 
openly displayed since Agaué entered, these lines would be 
pointless. To ensure their dramatic power, Agaué must enter 
carrying the head hidden in her gown; when she shows it to the 
Chorus (‘Look, you may see him: there’) she should kneel at 
front stage with her back to the audience, so that the horror is 
visibly reflected in the eyes of the Chorus. With “Come, all you 
Thebans ...’? Agaué gives the audience their first sight of the 
head; after ‘limb from limb’ she covers it again. 

... and believe in gods: the climax of the play’s irony. 

You shall transmute your nature...: This puzzling prophecy 
raises too many questions to be dealt with here; see the 
excellent note on this passage in Professor Dodds’ edition. 


MEDEA 


The Argo. Jason was the son of Aeson, half-brother of Pelias king 
of Iolcus in Thessaly. To get rid of Jason, who was a rival for his 
throne, Pelias persuaded him to go to Colchis, at the Eastern 
end of the Black Sea, and fetch the Golden Fleece. Jason sailed 
to Colchis in the ship called Argo, and accomplished his task 
with the help of Medea, daughter of the king of Colchis. Medea 
drugged the dragon which guarded the treasure; and Jason 
promised to marry her. They escaped, and Medea’s brother 
came with them. When the king pursued them, Medea killed 
her brother, cut him in pieces, and threw him into the sea, so 
that the king might be delayed by the necessity of recovering his 
son’s body. They eventually reached Iolcus. Here Medea con- 
trived the murder of Pelias in the hope that Jason would succeed 
him; but the people of Iolcus were indignant and expelled Jason 
and Medea, who subsequently settled in Corinth. 


The fire-breathing bulls. The king of Celchis had required this 
task of Jason, in return for his permission to seek the Golden 
Fleece. 

By his own daughters’ hands. Medea persuaded the daughters of 
Pelias that they could renew their father’s youth by killing him 
and boiling his flesh. 
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P.81 I'll anoint my gifts. When does Medea do this? The action of the 
play gives her no opportunity. The dress is brought in a casket, 
and she sends it off without looking at it. 

P.96 The blue Symplegades. The ‘ Clashing Rocks’ (already referred to 
in line 2), near the mouth of the Bosporus, the gateway to the 
Black Sea. 

®. 98 Battering at these doors. The Greek apparently means “battering 
at these doors and unbarring them’, But the bars were certainly 
on the inside, and Jason was calling for someone else to move 
them. The word could also mean ‘prizing them open with 
levers’; but this involves further difficulties. So in the trans- 
lation the second verb is omitted. 


HIPPOLYTUS 


[There are frequent references in these notes to Barrett’s edition, Oxford, 1964] 


1. the Cyprian: the Greek name ‘Aphrodite’ is native to Homeric 
verse and fits awkwardly into iambics; so that ‘Kupris’, ‘the Cyprian’, 
is almost everywhere used in tragedy. (This name, in fact, frequently 
drops, its personal meaning and becomes an abstract noun for ‘sexual 
love’.) In the translation I have mostly used ‘Aphrodite’ for the sake 
of clarity. 

2. the Euxine: the Black Sea. The meaning of the word, ‘friendly to 
strangers’, is probably ironic, 

3. the Amazon: the queen of the Amazons, Hippolyta, captured in 
war by Theseus. Shakespeare in A Midsummer Night’s Dream makes her 
Theseus’ honoured bride; but in the original legend she was a virgin 
queen subdued by force to the bed of her conqueror. Euripides plainly 
has the latter situation in mind as the psychological background of 
Hippolytus’ character. 

4. a terrible love: a translator has to decide whether erds in any par- 
ticular context is better, or less falsely, rendered by ‘love’ or by 
‘lust? — with ‘passion’ and ‘desire’ as other possibilities. In his first 
version of Hippolytus (433 B.C.) Euripides seems to have presented 
Phaedra’s passion as ‘lust’; the marked difference of treatment which 
we find in the surviving version (428 B.c.) may be taken to justify the 
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use of ‘love’ at least in some passages. There is no reason for supposing 
that the poet himself held the cynical view which he gave to Hecabe 
in The Women of Troy 988-90. 


s. it bears: the Greek verb is probably a future tense, and refers toa 
temple known to the audience as ‘Aphrodite near Hippolytus’, i.e., 
near his tomb, 


6. only gods must be called lord: the dialogue between the Servant and 
Hippolytus is puzzling at first. Its difficulty represents the difficulty 
felt by the Servant in speaking unwelcome truth to his master. Hip- 
polytus in the two minutes he has been on stage has shown that he 
neglects the most important of all rules — to ‘think like a mortal’, 
thnéta phronein. He associates with a particular goddess, and stigma- 
tizes the vast majority of his fellow-humans, who worship Aphrodite, 
as ‘impure’. The word semnos applied to mortals means ‘proud’, 
‘haughty’; applied to gods it means ‘holy’, ‘great’. The Servant’s 
somewhat devious remarks are an appeal to Hippolytus to see that he is 
taking on himself an-attitude suitable only for gods. 

7. she has kept her body pure: see Barrett’s note on 135-8: ‘the 
practice of fasting as an ingredient in ritual purity . . .᾿ is ‘very rare 
in Greek religion, but found in certain cults of Demeter. . .’. 

8. Dictynna: a Cretan goddess, sometimes identified with Artemis, 
(Dictys is ‘a hunting-net’.) 

9. along the sand-bar . . .: See Barrett, p. 190, 383. 

10, And after this life ...: there is some reason for doubting the 
genuineness of these seven lines. 

11, A friend kills me: the Greek word philos can mean not only some- 
one who is ‘dear’ but someone who is ‘near’, i.e., a member of the 
same family; so the Nurse at once thinks of Theseus. 

12. My mother ... my sister: Pasiphaé and Ariadne. Barrett points 
out (p. 223) that Euripides here alludes to the earlier version of the 
story of Ariadne, in which she was first Dionysus’ lover, and forsook 
the god to go with Theseus. Only this form of the story makes sense 
of the parallel. . 

13. Lines 385-7 are a famous puzzle. It is possible that, as some 
editors believe, they are an interpolation, Barrett accepts them as 
genuine and expounds them convincingly pp. 230-31; but since, even 
with his exposition, they remain very hard to translate, I omit them 
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from the text of the play and give an approximate rendering here as 
follows: 
- . . Many pleasures — 

Long hours of talking; idleness, a pleasing plague; 

And modest deference — this is of two kinds: the one 

May be a virtue, the other will destroy a house. 

If we could be sure which kind was appropriate, 

There would not be two kinds spelt with the same letters. 

14. You are beside the door: the chorus-leader declines to leave the 
orchestra and join Phaedra up-stage. Nervous caution is charac- 
teristic of this chorus, as becomes clear in 785. 

15. Hippolytus: while love was her sole emotion Phaedra could not 
speak his name; now that love is outweighed by desperation and anger, 
she can. Note also that in this dialogue she is calm, speaking in 
iambics; while the chorus, in lyric metre, are excited. 

16. from today’s wreck: Barrett’s accurate version of this line is: 
‘and myself gain what will advantage me now things have fallen out as 
they have’. This, and the familiarity of nautical metaphor in Greek 
tragedy, may excuse the introduction of an image which is not in the 
Greek. 

17. and learn that chastity . . .: the Greek says simply, ‘and learn to 
be sdphron’. Séphrén means ‘of a sound mind’, and refers not only to 
bodily chastity but to modesty and forbearance in social behaviour, 
and to humility before the gods. Hippolytus knows how to be ‘chaste’, 
but has yet to learn other aspects of a ‘sound mind’, 

18. And left me ... despair: this is a paraphrase of a line which 
literally means, ‘Alas, alas, these pitiful, pitiful sufferings’. 

19. with other young noblemen: these are not the huntsmen who ac- 
companied Hippolytus in the prologue, and who are now on the shore 
attending to his horses (see 1173-9). They are the friends referred to 
by Hippolytus in 1018 and by the Messenger in 1179-80. 

20. those rocks: Barrett (p. 384-4) gives an account of the terrain, 
with a map, and mentions that the Scironian rocks are visible from the 
shore near Trozen, but the Isthmus itself is not; so that Euripides is 
using the name in a loose sense. 

21. None; since to feel .. .: in the MSS this sentence is corrupt; 
but the sense given here is consonant with the tactless attitude which 
Hippolytus assumes towards Theseus. 
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22. with the tense drumming of hooves: literally, ‘with the foot of a 
racing-horse’, The English version gives in words what the Greek 
gives by onomatopoea. : 

23. Feet firmly in the footstalls: see Barrett ad loc. The word usually 
means ‘hunting-boots’; but here it appears to mean some kind of 
fitting on the chariot-floor which enabled the driver to stand firm at 
speed over rough ground. 

24. This sorrow ... greater grief: the obscurity of these last lines 
seems to cast some doubt on their genuineness, See Barrett, p. 420, 
where he questions whether Euripides would have referred to Hippo- 


lytus as ‘great’. 
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